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A log jam every minute 
dumped on rubber 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Those logs are on their way 
to being paper. After the bark is 
removed, the logs are dumped on a 
moving rubber Tit—oligeaion end- 
Wise, By anyway they happen to tum- 
ble from the debarking drum. Keeping 
this wood on the move used to be quite 
a prob lem in paper mills. The a logs 

hit the conveyor belt with such force 
that the rubber would be cut, the fabric 
weakened. Before long belts were torn 
to shreds. 

What was done: Then engineers at the 


plant shown here decided to try the 


cord conveyor belt, designed by B.F. 


Goodrich to stand crashing impact. 


This belt is made with hundreds of 


cords, running lengthwise, buried in 
the rubber. These cords, which are 
strengthened and stabilized by a special 
B.F.Goodrich treatment, stand blows 
that would ruin ordinary fabric, yet 
they stay flexible. On many really 
tough jobs, B.F.Goodrich cord belts 
outlast ordinary rubber belts many 
times over. 

Savings: The cord belt was put to work 
here 4 years ago. It stood the banging, 


crashing better than any belt used be- 
fore. It lasted longer, carried more logs 
Paper company officials were so pleased 
with this performance, they again chose 
a B.F.Goodrich cord belt when the 
first belt finally had to be replaced. 


Where to buy:YourB.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor has exact specifications for the 
conveyor belt described here. And, as 
a factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he cam answer your ques 
tions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Com 
pany, Dept. M-418, Akron 18, Odio. 


B.EGoodrich industrial rubber products 
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NOW THEY’RE EVEN PACKING GREASE IN ALUMINUM FOIL 


Life is easier today for the man who greases machinery. Lu- 
bricants are packed in ALCoa® Aluminum Foil-covered car- 
tridges (made by the Rap-IN-Wax Paper Company) .. . 
delivered in handy carrying cartons. It takes only a few 
seconds to cartridge-load the grease gun . . . and the operator 
begins the day unsoiled (and favorably disposed to his task). 
No time-consuming, messy gun filling. No waste—and no 
dirt in the grease. 

One industrial lubricant manufacturer writes, “ALCOA 
FoIL presents a brilliant, attractive package . . . seals any 
leakage of lubricant that would soil or discolor conventional 
papers .. . our customers find the foil cartridge more pleasant 
to handle.” 

The list of industrial and consumer products better pack- 
aged in ALCOA FOIL is growing . . . perishables, chemicals, 
edibles . . . essentials and luxuries. Bright, attractive ALCOA 


FoI. protects contents with a moistureproof seal, dresses up 
otherwise drab covers for attractive point-of-sale display. 

ALCOA does not make foil-laminated grease cartridges. 
ALCOa sticks to being a prime producer of aluminum foil, 
the versatile material that forms, colors, twists, bends, com- 
bines with other materials, weaves into cloth and other sur- 
prising things virtually without number. ALcoa FoI prob- 
ably has a place in your design or manufacturing plans. 
Have you investigated? 

For more information about foil-laminated grease con- 
tainers, write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Industrial 


Foil Division, 1655-H Alcoa Building, 
Vv, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
atcoa ©. 


ALUMINUM © Look for this label... 
avenue comcawy orameman ye, your guide to the “ALCOA THEATRE 


Exciting Adventure 
best in aluminum volve ALTERNATE MONDAY EVENINGS 
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READERS REPORT 





Dog-Eat-Dog 


Dear Sir: 

Being a regular reader of your 
fine book, I was impressed with 
your article about neglected re- 
search, in the Trend [BW—Jul.19 
*58,p120]. 

It seems to me that the thing 
which develops research for all 
phases of business and sales is the 
return to a “buyer’s market.” In 
a seller’s market we have a growth 
of institutes formed by a particular 
industry, fair trade laws and such 
to protect the status quo of manu- 
facturers. Only in a buyer’s mar- 
ket, when competition 
dog-eat-dog—do we have real basic 
research into economies of opera- 
tion, efficiency, new methods, and 
such. 

America was built on competi- 
tion, and when that ceases we 
will start going backwards. Wars 
and government subsidies, as well 
as Many economists, project think- 
ing which assures the continuance 
of a seller’s market. We hear, for 
instance, of increasing unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security pay- 
ments, and things of that kind, in 
order to bolster the economy. To 
me, these are shallow, short-range 
thoughts that will not help develop 
a growing economy. 

have had an unortho- 
dox economy for so long that many 
people take it for granted that a 
seller’s market goes on forever. 

I am so sick and tired of so- 
called “selling organizations” who 
haven't had to do any selling in 
20 years, and who are now talk- 
ing about “recessions” and “de- 
pressions” as though it were a 
disease that they could do nothing 
about. They have been taking the 
line of least resistance for so long 
that they don’t know how to roll up 
their sleeves and go to work in the 
true American tradition. 

Ray A. Kroc 
PRESIDENT 
MCDONALD'S SYSTEM, 
INC, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Classically Simple 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Thoen’s unemployment solu- 
tion (Readers Report |BW—Aug. 
2°58,p5|) is so classically simple 
it should be in every economics text 

and if my memory serves, it 
once was. Perhaps the NAM will 
use its influence to get it on the next 
Democratic platform. 

Come to think of it the world’s 


5 





industrial sites in uncrowded communities, 
minutes away from the world's largest market. 
And a Marine Midiand bank knows this area. 


Strategically located where the New 
York State Thruway crosses the Hud 
son River at Tappan Zee, Nyack is 
typical of the forward-looking towns of 
Rockland County — towns which are 
carrying out thoughtful programs to 
meet the requirements of new industry, 
insuring adequate power supply, new 
schools, shopping centers and homes 

Rockland County is less than an hour 
away from midtown New York City, 
the nation’s distribution center and 
management headquarters 

Industrial sites in uncrowded Rock 
land County enjoy transportation ad 
vantages that include quick access to all 


five major metropolitan airports as well 
as to the New Jersey Turnpike, New 
York State Thruway, Garden State 
Parkway, New England “Expressway, 
and Palisades Interstate Parkway. 

Business that has already moved into 
this area has found good labor supply, 
plenty of room to house employees and 
cooperative local governments. 

You may well find that Rockland 
County merits a place in your business 
planning. Write to Gregory W. Spurr, 
President, at the Nyack Bank and Trust 
Company in Nyack, if you'd like to 
have more information about this im- 
portant New York State area. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the State of New York 
through 160 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





problem is just as simple. At the 
prevailing wage rates in China and 
India, couldn’t at least 100-million 
of us each afford a coolie to mow 
the grass and do our laundry? 
Better yet, hire the Russians—and 
thereby save $40-billion annually 
in defense expense. 

P. S. BARROws 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Tax Break? 


Dear Sir: 

American oil companies operat- 
ing in the Middle East . . . expect 
United States armed forces to pro- 
tect their investments. But these 
same companies take advantage of 
a loophole in the U.S. income tax 
laws, to wit: By having the Arabian 
potentate of the country in which 
they operate levy a tax on them 
equal to and in lieu of the oil 
royalties they have contracted to 
pay, they escape payment of mil- 
lions of dollars in U.S. income tax. 

It costs billions of dollars to 
maintain our armed forces. Let 
these oil companies pay their fair 
share out of their enormous profits 
from Middle East oil operations— 
which incidentally are rapidly re- 
ducing wildcatting and the pump- 
ing of small wells within the United 
States. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Service Counts 


Dear Sir: 

. . . the article headed What 
Gives the Boss Gray Hairs [BW— 
Jul.26°58,p35] was read by me with 
deep interest because it is my sin- 
cere belief that any person that has 
the responsibility of managerial 
duties is faced with the various 
problems as outlined in your 
article. 

The one item that was omitted in 
the article is the word “service.” 

... AS you point out in your ar- 
ticle, there are some things that com- 
panies or employees can do nothing 
about, such as the over-all economic 
conditions; but certain it is that 
executives of companies, depart- 
ment heads, supervisors, and em- 
ployees can do something about 
service. How many times has it 
happened in large and small or- 
ganizations where a promotional 
sale is made in the field, only to be 
lost in the branch or factory office 
because of lack of understanding 
of the word service. , 

Roy E. SUTTON 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
AID INVESTMENT & DISCOUNT INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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...another job 
ahead of time 
and at a 
substantial 

Savings! 


Brown & Roor, Inc. 


“re ESE CLES * Coren lraclors 
POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


No. One Wall Street, New York 5, New York Brown & Root, Ltd., Edmonton and Calgary, Alberta, Conoda 
Brown & Root de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., Mexico City, Mexico Brown & Root, S.A., Panama City, Panama 
Brown & Root Construcciones, $.A., Caracas, Venezuela Brown & Root, LTDA., Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


CABLE ADDRESS—BROWNBILT 

















Honeywell's experiones 


Honeywell engineering can meet all your require- 
ments in nuclear instrumentation from the blue print 
stage to full power. 

Research engineers, applications engineers and sys- 
tems engineers are thoreughly experienced in every 
phase of today’s rapid progress in harnessing the 
atom for industrial development. Honeywell expe- 
rience extends from the design and construction of 
components through complete control systems, and 
actual installation and startup. 


Honeywell manufactures a complete line of nuclear 





extends from reactor instrumentation 


rd 





amplifiers, recorders, and other units for monitoring 
reactor performance, consistent with the precision 
and safety demanded in reactor operations. In addi- 
tion, this complete line of instruments also includes 
equipment for the measurement of temperatures, 
pressures, flows, and levels associated with steam 
generation and utilization. 


Honeywell’s application engineering and field experi- 
ence . . . from reactor operation to power dispatch 
. .. assure a sound system approach combined with 
quality components. 








ALCO Products, Inc. technicians check 
operation of Army Package Power 
Reactor at ALCO's criticality facility 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 
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From this location, centralized control 
of load and frequency is accom- 


» 


plished economically, 


| in nuclear power 








A Honeywell load and frequency controi system can automatically dispatch 
your nuclear powered generation economically. Proved in use at some of 
the country’s leading power stations, Honeywell instrumentation provides 
centralized, efficient, highly flexible control. 


Combine Honeywell load-frequency and reactor control systems for a com- 
pletely integrated system. That’s the logical approach to economical power 
distribution. Some of the outstanding advantages are: 


e@ High-speed control e@ Continuous, economic loading 
@ Penalty factor adjustment @ Continuous heat-rate curves through fuil regulating range 
@ Positive rate limiting on each generator e@ Solid state governor motor actuator 


Get valuable assistance in nuclear power generation and automatic dispatch 
from your nearby Honeywell field engineer. Call him today .. . he’s as near 
as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila. 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
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“Iingenutity.... 


Mr. G. M. Randall 
Kaiser Engineers, says: 
“Progressive planners, skilled designers and efficient builders of 


new industrial plants are marked by an important characteristic 
... ingenuity. Since consulting engineering firms work with many 
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Part of a group of 10 Jeffrey Waytrols operating at the Permanente Cement Company’s new 
Cushenbury, California, plant. Similar new installations designed by Kaiser Engineers 
are in operation at the Arkansas Cement Company and three big wall board plants. 


CONVEYING * PROCESSING * MINING EQUIPMENT... 








. antidote for low profit margins’ 


industries, they have an unusual opportunity to develop 
this trait. Experience gained in solving a problem of close 
proportioning of raw materials for cement, for instance, 
can be profitably applied to the proportioning of compo- 
nents for a broad range of old and new products. From 
initial planning to specifying the final piece of production 
equipment cost-saving, time-saving ingenuity is the sure 
antidote for low profit margins.” 

Through the planning and construction ingenuity of 
Kaiser Engineers and General Conveyor Incorporated, five 
new cement plants are automatically proportioning the 
feed of raw materials ...using systems designed around 
Jeffrey Waytrols. These systems, selected for five jobs in 
succession, are evidence that Waytrols have proved both 
efficient and versatile. 

Waytrols proportion raw materials precisely... then 
permit mill operators to vary the rate at which the blended 
product is fed through process, without modifying the 











proportions of components. Where slurries or slimes are 
involved, Waytrols can be adapted to similar automatic 
systems to provide accurate mix and faster, lower cost 
processing. When the industry’s concern is only for the 
solids content, suitable instrumentation can evaluate it 
and ignore the water content. 


Jeffrey equipment know-how and the ingenuity of 
engineering and construction firms have combined to 
meet the need for faster, surer, more profitable operation 
in so many plants. Let us help with your processing or 
conveying problem. 


It pays to team up with a top-flight engineering firm 
familiar with a wide range of applicable equipment and 
able to specify products that assure efficient, uninterrupted 
production. For details regarding any of our products, 
get in touch with The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 








Automatic Controls, located in the laboratory build- 
ing, regulate raw-feed ratios and control clinker and 
gypsum proportioning for the finish grind mills. Small 
control panel on milling floor permits operator to con- 
trol overall rate without modifying accurate proportions. 


Jeffrey Scalper Chip Crusher's were ordered 
by Kaiser Engineers for a new aluminum plant 
The chips are surface irregularities removed as 
ingots pass through a scalping machine. They are 
crushed, conveyed to a salt bath furnace, melted 
down, and cast into aluminum pig. 


Jeffrey Conveyors and idiers are 
selected by leading engineering and construc- 
tion firms for extra-long service and minimum 
maintenance. Diaphragm double seals on Perma- 
seal® Idlers prevent grease getting out to foul 
belts, dirt from entering to damage bearings. 





TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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When you buy from U. S. Steel 
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STEEL,» PLUS IN ACTION: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel fabricated and erected ball fields and it weighs 1150 tons. Our construction crew welded 
this steel truss roof for the Air Force Academy dining hall, the trusses together on the ground, set 16 columns in place, 
before the walls were in. And what a roof! It’s as big as two foot- then jacked the roof up 24 feet to the top of the columns. 



















SvES» PLUS IN ACTION: 
FACILITIES 


Tosupply customers with the specialty prod- 
ucts required for today’s—and tomorrow’s 
—critical applications, U. S. Steel equipped 
its Homestead Works with new facilities to 
heat-treat large plates of Stainless and USS 
““T-1""* Constructional Alloy Steel. These 
facilities have resulted in products having 
higher, more uniform mechanical properties 
and improved flatness, and have made them 
available in quantities to meet our cus- 
tomers’ growing requirements for these 
special steels. 








STEEL PLUS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


U. S. Steel research teams conduct “‘creep”’ 
and “‘rupture’”’ tests to determine how long 
it takes metal, at very high temperatures, 
to distort and break under a load. This type 
of information is vital, not only to develop 
better grades of steel, but to help designers 
select the best materials for equipment that 
has to function under extreme heat. 





STEEL» PLUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


The tremendous selling power of national 
television promotes the products made by 
U.S. Steel customers. Here, during a “‘Steel 
Hour’ commercial, Sheila Jackson and Jack 
Brand tell thousands of farm owners about 
the advantages of factory-built steel build- 
ings for the farm. Result: more customers 
for our customers. 


United States Steel 
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FLORIDA... 











a rich and growing market 


Populatiorrincreasing over 225,000 per 
year... personal income rising faster 
than in any other state ... over 8 mil- 
lion tourists spending $1.3 billion annu- 
ally ... plus the fast-growing South- 
east and Caribbean Latin America. 





The Sunshine State’s current market 
picture was never brighter. Consider 
these facts: 


@ The 1950-1957 influx of permanent 
residents (over 1,327,000) represents an 
annual population growth rate of nearly 
6%,more than triple the U.S. rate, and indi- 
cates a 1970 population topping 7,000,000. 


@ Per-capita income of $1,709 (1956) tops 
the Southeast. Total personal income in 
1956 was 782% over 1929 . . . greatest 
increase of all states. 


@ Retail sales volume is outpacing popu- 
lation gains, totaling $5.2 billion in 1956 
—121% over 1948. 


@ Tourism continues to rise . . . 8,080,000 
out-of-state visitors, in 1957 alone, spent 
$1.3 billion while enjoying Florida sun 
and fun. 





Floridians’ personal income tops $7 billion. 


And rich “plus” markets lie to the north 
and south. First, there’s the Southeast 
(Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and parts of Tennessee 
and North Carolina) with 17% million 
people, and one of the fastest-rising per- 
sonal income rates in the nation. Then, 
there’s the virtually untapped 44 million 
people in next-door Caribbean Latin 
America. As an indication of the potential 
here, total value of foreign trade by vessel 


Jacksonville typifies vigorous growth evident every- 
where. Total value of Florida construction contracts 
rose 223% between 1947 and 1956. 


through Florida ports was $334 million in 
1954 and $452 million in 1956 — an in- 
crease of 35.3%. 


Wings, wheels, and waves 


And there’s excellent transportation to 
assure efficient movement of goods to these 
markets. Airwise, over 30 scheduled airlines 
serve 20 Florida commercial air terminals; 
such newcomers as. Northwest Orient, 
Trans World, and Capital Airlines are im- 
portant added links in Florida’s impressive 
aviation network. 


On the road, ten major bus lines operate 
over regular routes . . . and 300 intra-state 
plus 100 inter-state registered motor freight 
lines keep materials and merchandise on 
the move. Five major railroads provide 
dependable service over 6,800 miles of 
their own track. Florida leads the nation 
in number of deep water ports — and every 
community is near at least one of them. 
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Florida’s startling population growth—the State is 
adding new citizens at the rate of 18,000 a month. 


Florida taxes make sense 


Thanks to business-minded governments 
operating with business-like efficiency, 
Florida has one of the country’s most 
advantageous tax structures. The State 
Constitution specifically forbids State 
income taxes on individuals and corpora- 
tions, as well as duplicating inheritance 
and ad valorem taxes. There are no State 
taxes on real property. Homeowners, also 
by constitutional dictate, receive real 
estate tax exemption on the first $5,000 
of assessed valuation . . . important to 
employers and employees alike. 


The weather works wonders 


Florida industries realize important savings 
in capital investment and plant operation, 
—a direct benefit of the year ‘round mild 
climate. The Aircraft Division of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corporation at St. 
Augustine, for instance, has a uniquely- 
designed overhaul building — literally 
without walls on its ground floor — for 
servicing giant military aircraft. 


FURTHER DATA WORTH NOTING: 270 
commercial banks registered approximately 
$4 billion in deposits in 1957, a better 
than 10% rise in deposits over 1956... 
1204 new plants were established in the 
State from January, 1956, through Decem- 
ber, 1957... total value at mines of all 


minerals produced in Florida annually is 
currently well over $131 million. 








Nearly 9,000,000 tons of ship-borne foreign com- 
merce passed through Florida ports in 1956. 


Florida facts, figures 
++. and surveys 


The Industrial Services Division of the 
Florida Development Commission has pre- 
pared all-new factual studies on Markets, 
Manpower, Taxes, Transportation, Resour- 
ces, Living Conditions, Research, Power 
and Water. These studies are available to 
you at your request. 


In addition, the Industrial Services Divi- 
sion will gladly conduct special studies 
and assist in selecting sites. All inquiries 
are held in strictest confidence. Write to- 
day to B.R. Fuller, Jr., Executive Director, 
Florida Development Commission, 3803-2 
Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Come see Industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. C, Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, for new 100-page 
color Vacation Guide Book to help plan 
an all-Florida tour. 








NEW WEATHER PROTECTED MOTORS 
—over 3 hp per rpm*and above—are 
custom designed to give NEMA type I! pro- 
tection where totally enclosed motors can- 
not .be economically justified. GEZ -2771. 





NEW TOTALLY ENCLOSED AIR-OVER 
MOTOR—7 2 to 100 hp —achieves more 
efficient air flow at lower cost. Permits high- 
er full-load speeds, greater fan output. Up 
to 20% smaller, 30% lighter. GEA-6598. 





NEW 20- TO 100-KW VERTICAL MOTOR- 
GENERATOR features air-cooled design, 


lower excitation, reduced size, and 
sound-baffled construction. Self-leveling 


feet simplify installation. GEA-6826. 


TUBE-COOLED VENTILATION provides 
more effective cooling for very large, total- 
ly enclosed motors. A fan férces air 
through specially-designed tubes in motor 
frame, achieving maximumheat dissipation. 















































“SHOT BLASTING’ OF WELDMENTS on 
large G-E motors prepares surfaces for 
longer-lasting finish. Tiny steel pellets 
care blasted at frames to clean away 
welding flux, dirt, etc., befcre painting. 


NEW COTTON GIN MOTOR-— 30 to 100 
hp—has oversize shaft and bearings (up to 
two sizes larger) for greater reliability and 
longer life. Smooth open design achieves 
maximum lint expulsion. GEA-6765. 














NEW VERTICAL HIGH-FREQUENCY M-G 
SET— 150 to 500 kw——for heating and 
melting,\features top-mourted thrust bear- 
ings to speed maintenance, extra built-in 


contactors for remote shut-off. GEA-6809. 


NEW SLUSHER HOIST MOTOR —vp to 
125 hp—provides greater burnout protec- 
tion through increased stall capacity and 
greater stability under extreme loads. De- 
signed to withstand extreme mine abuse. 


" 
be 


NEW PACKAGED SYNCHRONOUS GEN- 
ERATOR—175 to 300 kw—has static ex- 
citer-regulator for low maintenance. Easy 
to instqll. GEA-6808. 40-to 150-kw ratings 
feature brushless construction. GEA-6844. 
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With the business uptutn under way, now is the time to modernize —for 150- to 5000-hp motors—helps cut 
i with General Electric motors to get faster delivery, better prices, downtime losses. Form coils have been de-_ 


livered, coast to coast,.in as little as 5: ° 


| 
| and new product features. days. Air freight can be used if necessary. 


In connection with ‘Operation Upturn’’ G.E.’s_ business 
| acceleration and modernization program - General. Electric mo- 
tors now provide over 150 specific extra values to help utilities, 
equipment manufacturers and motor and generator users through- 
out industry reduce costs and increase production, : 





Never before have values been so great. Nevér will there be a 
‘more favorable time for you to buy these modern General ) 3 
tric motors than right now. 

For more information on G-E 
extra motor and generator values, 
contact your néarby G-E Apparatus 
Sales Office or distributor, or write 
for listed bulletins. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, 





aIrpoDAt ( eo ricerrTpie?. CONSOLIDATED STATOR WINDINGS 
i t i i¥ [.) rhs | NN >) oe ee on FT) 2 iz —stators are flood-dipped with Glyp- 


tal ® varnish to consolidate all ties and 


wedges as an integral part of the stator - 
and to seal out dust, contaminants. 





NEW VERTICAL TEFC MOTOR—~7'2 to NEW LARGE-SIZE HERMETIC MOTOR BEARING & LUBRICATION RESEARCH 


' 100 hp—provides long, dependable oper- —100 to 1000 hp—offers quieter oper- —in new AC Motor Development Center 
ation in severe weather. Available with ation and minimum vibration for cen- —provides extra values for tomorrow's 
either solid or hollow shaft. Ideal for .  trifugal air-conditioning systems. Motor motors as well as today's. Projects in- 
toughest power station. or industrial use. is, specially insulated for use in Freon. clude a new grease with 50% longer life. 
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Issuing 1,200 purchase 


orders a year cost $3,600 


Overstocking of lubricant types is a common problem in industry — 


results in a too-abundant inventory. 


Issuing 80 purchase 
orders a year cost $240 


In many cases, surveys can narrow inventory down to several basic 


types which perform the bulk of lubrication. 


Lubricant survey cuts cost 
of purchasing -in this case, 93% 


Inherent waste and duplication is com- 
mon when lubricants are overstocked. 
But this is only part of the loss you 
suffer. A too-abundant inventory can 
also result in very steep costs in your 
Purchasing Department. This example 
actually happened: 

One manufacturer estimates that it 
costs him $3 to initiate a purchase 
order. Investigation showed that it took 
some 1,200 such orders a year to main- 
tain his inventory of 100 different lubri- 
cants—or $3,600 in ordering costs. He 
instituted a survey. As a result the 
number of different lubricants stocked 
was dropped to 20. Quarterly pur- 


chasing intervals were also recom- 
mended. Purchasing cost then sank to 
a mere $240 per year—an annual sav- 
ing of $3,360. 

No wonder industry is feeling a ris- 
ing need for management planning of 
lubrication programs. Greasing a ma- 
chine is a mechanic’s job — but cost 
control isn’t. That’s why the services 
of a plant lubrication engineer are pay- 
ing off in larger plants; and even 
smaller plants are delegating lubrication 
responsibility to someone on the man- 
agement team. 

Whichever solution you choose, 
Texaco’s organization of Lubrication 


Engineers can offer specific assistance 
in all 48 States. A more detailed analy- 
sis is available in an enlightening book- 
let: “Management Practices That Con- 





trol Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 





Write The Texas Company, Dept. B-41, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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August seems to have a little more zip than July. But neither month 
will advance the recovery to a very nmiarked degree. 


* July production was pinched by overlong vacations. Even consumer 
spending seems, on preliminary reports, to have been disappointing. 


¢ And August is feeling the early auto shutdowns for the model change 
both in terms of production and employment. 


September and October will benefit from the July-August slack—in the 
Statistics anyway. 


This is due, in a degree, to the way indexes are made. To prevent 
aimless wiggles—even zigs and zags—in the curve, the statisticians must 
use “seasonal adjusters.”’ This shapes the line to normal. 


But “normal” adjusters won’t compensate for low August output due 
to the early auto change-overs. Nor will these statistical tools flatten out 
the greater-than-usual activity in September and October. 


Steel operations reflect this year’s contra-seasonal developments. 


Ordinarily the mills would find demand slow now. Detroit would be 
waiting to place steel orders for October new-model output. But this year 
the auto people are running a month ahead of normal schedule. 


This is shoving steel demand up only slowly. But the gains, week by 
week, have the virtue of consistency. Output again is above 60%. 


While July may have faltered on the industrial front, it came through 
with one figure that brings general gratification: 


Housing starts bounced to a 1,160,000-a-year rate. This is the best in 
over two years—and it provides a backlog of homebuilding work well into 
the autumn. 


This upturn in housing promises well for future business in consumers’ 
durable goods which were still weak at retail in July. 


But, even before it benefits home furnishings and appliances, it will 
bring better times to suppliers of materials. You see that already in lum- 
ber’s upsurge, both in terms of new orders and prices. 


Lumber manufacturers have had more than their share of recession. 


There’s always a lot of inventory to work off in this trade. Lumber 
finds a great many hiding places between mill and building site. And 
housing’s turnabout has been more than two years in coming. 


When it came, it caught retail yards low on stock. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Assn. says orders have topped output for two solid months. 


Homebuilders, with their boomlet only fairly started, will be having 
one worry in common with a lot of businessmen: 


That’s the state of the money market. Whether or not Washington 
has intended to drive interest rates up so sharply, corporate bonds once 
more are competing with what lenders can earn on mortgages. 


This is particularly true of government-guaranteed home loans. 
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1958 


Construction of all types in July set a record for that month, according 
to the joint estimates compiled by the Commerce and Labor Depts. 


The value of work done was put at $4.6-billion, 3% above 1957. 


Outside Washington, however, there has been a growing feeling for 
many months that the official figures overstated activity. One clue is in 
construction employment, below year-earlier levels for 16 months. 


Discrepancies between the estimated value of construction work and the 
labor force doing the job may be partially explained in prices and produc- 
tivity. But it’s doubtful that these are the whole answers. 


For example, July’s dollar volume of building is put 3% above a year 
ago despite 4% fewer workers. For 1958’s second quarter, with employment 
about 7% under its 1957 level, volume was off only 1.2%. 


Personal income set a new record in July—by a much larger-than- 
expected margin. The new mark was at an annual rate of $358.9-billion— 
up nearly $7-billion over June and almost as much above the previous high 
of $352.1-billion in August, 1957. 


The gain, by the way, was the largest for any month in many years. 
= @...- 
Retail trade in July presented a spotty picture despite the continuing 


recovery in personal income. 


Softgoods lines, which have been consistent gainers, posted pluses again 
in July—but no larger than those of earlier months. 


Meanwhile, the slump in sales of automotive products pulled hardgoods 
generally nearly 12% below last year’s level. 


This left the month’s dollar turnover 3% less than in 1957. 


July’s retail volume is doubly disappointing (if revised figures bear out 
these preliminary estimates) because reports of both department stores 
and major chains had indicated better consumer interest. 


The hope now has to be that July saw some oversaving and that the 
extra money will come out from under mattresses later. 


Installment debt trends lock as though car buyers were putting by 
money for the next auto purchase—or at least paying down balances to a 
point where they’ll have something to trade in. 


They’ve looked that way for some time. Never in the postwar period 
has there been such a sharp and sustained pay-down in the amount of auto 
debt outstanding. 


Every month since last October has seen a reduction in the total. 
oa Qau 


Midsummer employment this year not only fell substantially short of 
the successive peaks in 1956 and 1957, but July’s reduction in unemploy- 
ment also was less than normal for the time of year. 


Moreover, August will be handicapped by the auto change-over. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 16, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
















































































Chain stores...shopping made easy 





New merchandising methods of chains 
spur revolution in distribution 





Today's consumer owes much to the 
men who developed techniques of mass 
distribution. Through quantity buying, 
multiple outlets, and mass merchan- 
dising, chain operators can offer a wide 
variety of goods at attractive prices 

Handy locations — often in shopping 
centers— ample parking, and modern 
interiors are three more features that 
have helped chains grow to a $50 bil- 
lion business. Quality gets special at- 
tention, too, with many chains working 
closely with manufacturers to improve 
products and packages. And self-serv- 
ice has made shopping so much more 
fun that it’s spreading rapidly into 
many retail fields. 

Although far-reaching in scope, chains 
are basically local in operation. Much 


of their buying and banking is local, 
and many of their key employees are 
community leaders. 

The rapid growth of chain business 
creates financial problems. For solu- 
tions, many chain operators have turned 
to First National City. Not only is it a 
large bank, with extensive resources and 
facilities, but FNCB bankers display 
imagination and initiative in developing 
new services to meet chain needs. 

For example, to speed liquidation 
and availability of receipts, the Bank 
pioneered a Transcontinental Banking 


The FIRST 


Service with the help of one of the 
larger chains. Bankers at First National 
City also supply seasonal credit for in 
ventory, loans to cover construction and 
fixtures, and make advances against in 
stallment receivables 

The Bank’s Overseas Division, with 
72 Branches, Offices, and Affiliates 
abroad, offers counsel, helps locate for 
eign sites and personnel, and facilitates 
imports and exports. 

Why not see how your business can 
benefit from the services and facilities 
available at First National City? 


_ NATIONAL CITY BANK 


~ of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Podorel Deposit (neurenct Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS... SAFE.. 


- SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 








““SM-MATIC”’ taping and dispensing method goes to work... 


Bundies 75 deals a minute! 


You name it. Two-for-one offer? One-cent 
sale? Special promotion? Almost any 
package-combining or bundling problem 
can be solved with “3M-matTic”’ dis- 
pensing methods and the right ““ScoTtcH” 
Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape. 


Here, for example, an S-69 Combina- 
tion Package Bundler automatically applies measured 
lengths of printed “‘Scotcn”’ Brand Tape to pairs of pack- 
ages as they come down the production line. It turns out 
75 “combinations” a minute, and can be adapted to handle 
multiple-unit bundling of various shapes and forms. 


This is only one of the many tape-dispensing machines 
that make up the “Scotcn” Brand family. There are 
motorized dispensers, semi-automatic and manual dispen- 
sers. There are machines to apply tape to tubes, flat 
surfaces, boxes, bags—practically any shape you can name, 
Together, these machines make up the world’s most com- 
plete line of tape-dispensing equipment—with the right 
machine for every need. 


And the right dispensing machine, in combination with 
the right pressure-sensitive tape, means better results in 
less time, at less over-all cost. 3M Tape Specialists have the 
right ““3M-MaTIc”’ tape and dispenser combination for you. 
They’re ready to work with your staff. There’s no charge 
or obligation, of course. 


The industry’s largest and best-equipped distributor 
organization assures you of prompt service. There’s a 
“Scotcu” Brand distributor near you. Call him, or write 
for further information to the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. BF-88. St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Mints 


When tape costs so /ittle, why take less than 


Only “Scotch” Brand Tapes 
give these quality extras 











TOP QUALITY is assured by the largest 
tape laboratories in the country. 


CUSTOMER ENGINEERING service 
offered without cost or obligation. 


PROMPT SERVICE is guaranteed by 
3M’s national distributor organization. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COTCH 


BRAND 





TUInnesora Miinine AND anv racrurine COMPANY 


e+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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Save up to 25% 


on elevator costs 


\y 4 


Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here's how: 


Economy — Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there's no need for an expensive, 
unsightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 


\M lls You Save on ¢ onstruction costs. 


Dependability 


The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
treme ly simple and cle pendable All adjustments are made on 


me easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 


Quality—Velvet-smooth Oildraulic Elevators 


to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 


are available 


tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts 


installed 


Mail for helpful 
information > 


and serviced by a national distributor organization, are now 
in use. Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rotary 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@ The award-winning 
Northwestern Mutual Insur- 
Building, Los Angeles, 
designed by Architect Ric 

ard J. Neutra, is one of the 


many beautiful 


ance 


contemy 
rary structures using Rotary 


Oildraulic 


Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
Rotary Lift Co. 
1117 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send information on [) passenger [) freight elevators to: 
Name 


Addre SS 
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Problem: ‘Psychological’ Inflation 


The President’s economic high command is shifting 


its anti-recession fight to a campaign against inflation. 


Widespread fear of inflation worries them more 


than economic facts. 


First goals are to reestablish control over federal 
spending, sharpen competition, and tighten credit. 


Since last September, Pres. Eisen- 
hower has summoned his economic 
high command to the White House 
every three or four weeks for major pol- 
icv discussions. 

He met with the group again this 
week. But this time the conference sym- 
bolizes a turning point in the govern 
ment’s economic strategy. 

For six months, the Administration 
has been fighting recession. Now it is 
switching to a fight against inflation 
¢ The Program—This week's mecting 
took up a broad program in which the 
White House, the Treasury, and all the 
executive departments are joining. The 
support of Congress will also be sought. 

The economic high command was 
set up last vear at the suggestion of 
[reasurv Secv. Robert B. Anderson 
chiefly as a means of checking inflation, 
but the recession intervened. Now the 
group turns to the task originally con- 
ceived for it. ° 

Attending this week’s meeting in ad- 
dition to Anderson were William McC. 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Re 
serve: Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge, the President's 
Special Assistant for Economic Affairs. 

\fter the meeting, a kev official said: 
“We are shifting from anti-recession to 
inti-inflation policies now there 
will be changes.” 

Here’s what some 
mav include: 

A drive to reestablish control over 
federal spending. 

[his heads the Administration list. 
t will involve a request next January 
to Congress to kill some of the programs 
ordered as anti-recession measures this 
vear, particularly in public works. It 
will lead to a review of existing pro- 
grams such as veterans aid and agricul 


of these changes 


tural price supports. A reduction of 
programs in which the government 
guarantees loans, insures mortgages, or 
makes direct loans will be recom 
mended. If possible, the Administration 
will try to revive some of the budget 
slashing zeal that swept Washington 
last vear, before the recession set in. 

A broad move to sharpen competi- 
tion. 

This means less protection for agri- 
culture, if some of Eisenhower's advisers 
have their way. It means a sharp look 
at pricing policies of big corporations, 
through the Justice Dept. It 
a stern attitude toward 
ness for relief from 
And eventually, it means taking a hard 
look at legislation to lessen the power 
of big unions to push up wages in key 
industries. 

A tightening of credit. 

The nation’s money managers will 
spearhead the anti-inflation campaign. 
Under Chmn. William McC. Martin, 
the Federal Reserve has already called 
a halt to the easing in credit that be- 
gan last November. And Fed officials 
make clear that money is bound to be 
scarcer—and more expensive—in_ the 
months ahead. 

The Administration can also tighten 
up on housing by executive action, with 
out waiting for Congress to act. It can 
raise downpayments on FHA-insured 
mortgages, and lengthen maturities. Of 
ficials say there are no plans in the 
works to make either of these 
at the present time. 


includes 
appeals of busi 
foreign imports. 


moves 


|. The Business Outlook 


There’s disagreement 
tails of the business outlook, but policy- 
makers agree on the broad outline, 
which runs about like this 


about the de- 


There are obvious inflationary im- 
plications in such events as the rising 
federal deficit, the Near East tension, 
and recent price advances for steel and 
aluminum. 

But the impact of these events is 
being greatly exaggerated in the public 
mind and particularly in the financial 
markets. ‘The extent of the rise in 
stocks and the drop in bonds is out of 
all proportion to the actual outlook. 
¢ Public Mood—The immediate prob- 
lem, as these officials see it, is not real 
and present inflation but inflationary 
psvchology—an expectation of rapidly 
rising prices that would lead business- 
men to over-order and consumers to 
over-buy. 

“We can live with a 1% to 2% rise 
in prices over the next vear,” one Fed 
eral Reserve official sums up. “But Wall 
Street seems to be betting on a Korea- 
type inflation when prices rose 1% a 
month. If too many people think that 
wav, we’re in for trouble.” 

What the Administration and Fed- 
eral Reserve want to do is block this 
trend of thought before it breaks loose 
and becomes a real flight from the 
dollar 


Consumer Prices 


What the Administration is aiming 
for is a general attitude of calm reassur- 
ance—particularly toward prices at the 
consumer level where most people meas- 
ure inflation—while throwing the full 
weight of the government behind a 
renewed campaign for a balanced bud 
get, a sound dollar, and the other 
svmbols of fiscal conservatism that are 
nature to Eisenhower and _ his 
advisers. 

Actually, officials are puzzled by the 
strength of inflationary expectations in 
light of the economic 

The economy is still climbing out of 
a sharp recession, there is much unused 
capacity, there are still soft spots such 
as autos, and up to a few weeks ago 
there was every expectation of a 
and gentle pace. In every 
recovery from a slump, output per man 
hour can be expected to increase, which 
means a tendency unit costs 
e Food Picture—There is also a favor 
able outlook for food prices, which 


second 
closest 


basic signs 


slow 
TecovVvecry 


to lower 
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rose all through the recession but now 
are turning down. 

This hope centers mostly in pork. 
leed supplies are already excessive, 
and this year’s corn crop is another 
whopper. Where hogs are selling now 
for around $24 per cwt., farmers and 
igriculture economists are predicting 
$10 to $15 this time next vear. Next 
year should also see a rise in beef cattle 
numbers 

Che expected decline of 2% or 3% 
in the food portion of the consumer 
price index is important because food 
takes about 28% of the average family 
budget. Roughly, a 3% drop in food 
would reduce the entire price index by 
a little less than 1% if other prices re- 
main steady 

But put another way—and this is 
what concerns the economic strategists 
a rise of 1.5% in the non-food part 
of the index will wipe out the expected 
drop in food. A rise of more than 1.5% 
in the price of such things as autos, 
houschold appliances, transportation, 
medical haircuts, and the 
like, means the index will keep ’on 
climbing 

Manv officials feel that the rise in 
the non-food sector will be in the 
neighborhood of 2% or 3%. Thus 
they expect only a moderate increase in 
the cost of living over the next 12 
months 

Ihere’s no runaway inflation in this 
kind of picture, the Administration is 
emphasizing. Officials think _ price 
trends of consumer goods will be a 


major factor in dampening inflation 
‘ 


SeTVICces, 


Cars. 


lll. The Other Side 


But outside the consumer price field, 
officials think wholesale prices will move 
up more sharply than consumer prices, 
though still not at an alarming rate. 

And policymakers recognize a num 
ber of very rea! factors that conttri- 
bute to the wide-spread belief that in- 
flation is on the wav. These are not 
imaginary, though their total impact 
can be easily exaggerated. 

lor one thing, recovery is starting 
from a rigid wage and price base that 
fuiled to soften during the recession. 
In fact, wages kept going up, and so 
<lid prices at the consumer level. This 
WaS a surprise to many people, and 
casily to the assumption that 
with recoverv, an even steeper climb 
will get underway. ‘““Vhe idea of one 
way flexibility is still a shock,” one 
econonust points out. 

¢Fuel—This man-in-the-street guess 
about inflation has now been pointed 
up by three events: The price of steel 
and aluminum was raised, although 
both industries are operating far below 
capacity; U.S. troops were landed in 
Lebanon; stocks and bonds de 


leads 


TOSC 
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clined, meaning the financial com- 
munity was placing its bets on inflation. 

Ihe best tonic for these fears, officials 
believe, would be a reduction in the ex- 
pected deficit for this year. ‘The Bud- 
get Message to Congress next January 
is quite likely to forecast a deficit lower 
than the $12-billion now being dis- 
cussed. 

Above all, the Administration wants 
to avoid even the slightest hint that it 
is abandoning its fight for stable prices. 

Officials are particularly impressed 
with tales of how inflation fears are 
swaying the decision of unsophisticated 
Savcr®s. 

One official is telling White House 
associates about the success of a mutual 
fund salesman in persuading his family 
maid to cash in her government bonds 
and buy mutual shares—on the grounds 
that inflation was destroying her savings. 

“We've got to restore bonds to the 
good graces of people like that,” one 
official argues, “‘or we are in for serious 
trouble.” 


IV. Fed Is Fighting 


Between now and the convening of 
the 86th Congress in January, the Fed- 
eral Reserve will be the chief inflation 
fighter. 

Fed officials feel that a more restric- 
tive credit policy is unlikely to hamper 
the recovery in business. They point 
out that their policy of aggressive ease 
has produced a big increase in the 
money supply; enough, they say, to 
provide for future expansion. At pres- 
ent, the nation’s money supply is up 
+.5% above last year’s level, and no 
further increase is anticipated. In fact, 
some Fed officials consider that a de- 
crease is needed to avoid inflation. 
¢ Fed’s Move—The Fed feels that it 
can use its monetary weapons to 
dampen both inflationary psychology 
and actual inflationary developments. 

It may move to increase the discount 
rate—the rate charged member banks 
for their borrowings from the Fed— 
which now is at 13%. This would 
serve to increase all other interest rates. 
But it is doubtful that any overt move 
will be taken immediately. 

Martin has often been critical of the 
ed's failure to tighten credit fast 
cnough in 1955. That was one reason, 
he says, for the inflationary aspects of 
the 1955-57 boom. He does not want 
to make the same mistake again. 

But too much tightening too soon 
could really cripple the recovery. The 
sick state of the government bond mar- 
ket already has had impact on other 
borrowers—both corporations and state 
and local governments. If the Fed 
tightened the credit screws quickly, in- 
terest rates in the capital market would 
soar to a point which would scare off 
borrowing—and thus cut spending. 


Nationwide 


In the New York office of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration last week 
a supervisor threw up his hands in a 
gesture of feigned despair. His staff is 
working nights, he says, at least twice 
a week to cope with a mounting file 
of mortgage insurance applications— 
most of them for rental apartment 
houses. In Houston, a City Hall clerk 
notes a 100% increase in the number 
of apartment building permits issued 
this year. In Los Angeles County, 
apartment starts set an all-time high in 
July, accounting for approximately 70% 
of the total starts in the county. 
¢ Nationwide Splurge—F'rom New York 
to California, Minnesota to Texas, 
there are few exceptions among the 
nation’s major cities to the sharp, strong 
national upturn (chart) in apartment 
construction that began with a burst of 
speed last year (BW -—Sep.28’57,p199) 
as homebuilding neared the depths of 
its decline. Apartments are booming 
nationwide. Builders began construc- 
tion of 25,900 more apartments during 
the first seven months of 1958 than in 
the same period last vear, a gain of 
more than 38%. Meanwhile, one- and 
two-family starts by private builders at 
the halfway mark in 1958 were up only 
2%, compared with the first six months 
last vear. 

FHA headquarters in Washington re- 
ports that in the first six months of 
1958 builders applied for mortgage in- 
surance to build 14,800 apartments, 
more than double the 6,000 they filed 
for in the last six months of 1957. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. said two weeks 
ago that apartment contract awards in 
June alone totaled $658-million, a 
25% gain over the same month in 1957. 
Commerce Dept. records show pri 
vate builders cracking records monthly 
as starts veer sharply up from 1957 and 
1956 levels. 
¢ The Reasons—As BUSINESS WEEK Ic- 
porters talked to builders, FHA officers, 
lenders, and renting agents last weck, 
these broad generalities began to emerge 
to explain the rise in apartments: 

e Lenders, generally, attributed it 
to the easy money supply. 

e A few builders laid it to the 
decline last vear and most of this in 
individual homebuilding. 

¢ Rental agents reported a greater 
willingness by people to pay more for 
renting than the customary 20%-25% 
of total income. 

e A distinct move back to the city 
and to nearby suburbs from the more 
distant suburbs. 

e Greater understanding by build 
ers of such aids as Title I slum clear- 
ance and FHA mortgage insurance. 

The easy money market, though, per- 
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Boom in High-Rent Apartments 


Private Apartments Started 


Thousands of Units Started per Month 


1956 


Data: Dept. of Labor; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 


mitting conventional mortgaging, is re- 
garded by most of the industry as the 
chief fuel for the 1958 boom. Con- 
ventional mortgaging, which far out- 
distances FHA-backed loans except in 
the big cities of the East, is relatively 
casy to arrange today even for builders 
without the vast experience required 
last year by banks, insurance companies, 
and savings and loan associations. Even 
I HA-backed mortgaging, however, is 
increasing drastically because of new 
regulations that permit up to 90% in- 
surance of a builder's loan. That means 
90% of a figure which includes a 7% 
profit by the builder. Thus, he actu- 
ally needs to put up cash amounting 
to about 3% of construction costs. 

¢ Oversupply—in some sections of the 
country, generally the West and South, 
the quick sharp rise in apartments has 
created gluts. In Los Angeles, there is 
so much steam behind building that the 
city’s vacancy rate has shot up from 
less than 5% last year to 10.18% to- 
day. In Houston, where one builder 
savs “too many are getting on the band- 
wagon,” rents are being cut $5 or so 
a month. A Milwaukee builder, Joseph 
J. Mollica, savs the market is overbuilt. 
¢ Soft Market—The emergence of this 
buver’s market is evident across the 
country. In New York, the city’s private 
builders are finding a softening market 
for the high-priced ($70 a room and up) 
luxury apartments built recently. Some 
are offering one and two months 
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rent free. Others are hoping to steer 
clear of vacancies by putting up bigger 
and more spacious apartments—includ- 
ing the almost vanished dining room. 
But construction of luxury apartments 
is beginning to tail off. 
¢ High-Rent Units—During their talks 
with builders and lenders last week, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters ran into onc 
aspect of the apartment building boom 
again and again. In a number of cities, 
large and small, private builders are 
gearing construction to high-income 
tenants. Where so-called middle-income 
apartments—$30-$50 per room—are be- 
ing built, it is usually with the help of 
federal, state, or city agencies. In New 
York City, Title I slum clearance is 
inducing construction of middle-income 
cooperative apartments. Herbert Charles 
& Co. of New York regards the co-ops 
($400-$600 per room investment, $20- 
$30 per room monthly maintenance) 
as the only real breakthrough in less 
than-luxury apartments, except public 
housing. 

Middle-income apartments would get 
a tremendous boost in the future, if a 
bill introduced in the Senate is en- 
acted. The proposal, which is in the 
preliminary stages of consideration, 
would waive the corporation tax for 
certain special investment trusts set up 
to buy real estate and mortgages if the 
funds pay out most of their earnings 
to investors. The result would be a 
powerful inducement to bring a lot 


@ousiness week 


more money into rental real estate. 
¢ What They're Building—Gencrally, 
the kind of apartments competitive 
builders are producing this year are 
(1) more spacious, (2) have more 
rooms, and (3) have more conveniences 
(like those found in one-family houses) 
such as an extra bath. 

But because of rising costs, reflected 
in higher rentals, builders have had to 
resort recently to a harder sell. A New 
York builder, Stanley Broff, who is 
erecting luxury apartments on Man- 
hattan’s East Side, says renting is pac- 
ing construction. Not long ago renting 
outpaced construction. 
¢ The Tenants—The people renting 
new apartments in the city and close-in 
suburbs today fall into three categories: 
(1) the biggest number by far are the 
city dwellers themselves who are up- 
grading their living quarters by paying 
higher rents for more services—often 
cutting down on other expenses to make 
up the difference; (2) voung single 
people, who double up if necessary; 
(3) disillusioned suburbanites, whose 
commuter costs have skyrocketed or 
local assessments and taxes keep pvra- 
miding, and the graduate suburbanites 
whose families are grown. 

All three are paving rentals that 
range from $70 for a one-bedroom 
apartment in the Southwest, to $300 
for a comparable number of rooms in 
the Northeast. An additional room 
jacks rentals up from $40 to $100. 
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DR. T. KEITH GLENNAN heads the new civilian National Aeronautics & Space Admin- 


istration 


~ 4 


His job is to pull the strings on planetary and interplanetary exploration. 


Space Agency Takes Off 


Ihe National Acronautics & Space 
\dmuinistration—the agency responsible 
for catching up with and passing the 
Soviets in the race for space—has been 
launched (BW—Aug.2°58,p21) 

It has as its chief Dr. ‘IT. Keith Glen 
nan (picture), president of Case Insti 
tute of Technology. It takes over the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nautics and NACA’s chief, Dr. Hugh 
Dryden, who becomes Glennan’s dep 
uty. The also takes over 
NACA’s $100-muillion-a-vear spending 
program—but only as a starting point 
¢ Stepup—This year, NASA expects to 
spend $242-million over and above 
what’s needed to keep NACA going 
Within two or three vears, the com- 
bined agency probably will be spending 
over $l-billion a vear 

During the first year, NASA plans 
to spend $187.2-million on research and 
development with $75.8-million of this 
slated for private industry contracts. 

Of the remainder, $64.7-million will 
go into space science, such things as 
planetary and interplanetary studies, in 
strumentation for space science, ad- 
vanced lunar probe developments; 
and $82-million will go into space tech- 
nology. ‘This includes $30-million for 
propulsion system re search and develop 


space agency 
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ment—$10-million to start development 
of a million-pound-thrust engine, con 
trol and guidance svstems, etc 

Ynother $10.5-million will be spent 
in the fields of communication and me- 


and $30-million will be 
pumped into work on manned _ space 
flight vehicles 


Al 
teorology; 


In addition, the agency will spend 
$28.2-million on new construction to 
expand its facilities, and $19.5-million 
for new equipment and instrumenta- 
tion. Another $7-million is earmarked 
for salaries and expenses for 500 new 
employees—over 700 of whom will be 
scientists, engineers, and technicians the 
agency will require in addition to the 
8,200 persons employed by NACA. 
¢ New Facilities—The biggest chunk 
of the new construction and equipment 
money will go into expanding NACA’s 
Wallops Island (Va.) facilities. It will 
include building additional launching 
facilities capable of handling both liq- 
uid- and solid-fueled rockets; electronic 
tracking systems, including a space vehi- 
cle ascent and insertion guidance (a de- 
vice that tilts a satellite into position 
from the ground to insert it into its 
orbit) and tracking system, and a long- 
range radar tracking net; photographic- 
optical systems, including satellite and 


missile cameras and long focal-length 
tracking telescope; telemetry data _re- 
ceiving and recording systems; and 
range operation and control systems. 

The Wallops Island station will be 
used to test components and to launch 
smaller satellites and space vehicles. 
The Air Force’s Cape Canaveral mis- 
sile range will serve as a launching site 
for the larger NASA space vehicles. 

This week, the new agency got a 
rude shock when the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee knocked out $50-mil 
lion from its money request. The items 
cut: $2-million for salaries and other 
administrative expenses: $35-million for 
research and development; and $12.8- 
million for construction and equip 
ment. Agency officials are hopeful 
that Congress eventually will restore 
the funds. 

A $3.7-million space projects center 
will be built on the outskirts of 
Washington, at Beltsville, Md., where 
a 640-man staff will do spade work for 
space projects. Present plans are to leave 
the headquarters offices of the space 
agency in Washington. In its budget 
action this week, however, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee directed 
NASA to hold off on this construction 
until the “next submission” of its 
budget plans. 
¢ Policvmakers—NASA will be gov 
ered by a top-level nine-man National 
\ecronautics & Space Council composed 
of the President, Secretarv of State, 
Secretary of Defense, the NASA ad- 
ministrator, the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, plus one addi- 
tional member from a_ government 
agency and three civilian members to 
he appointed by the President. 

Ihe council will set the policy of 

NASA and develop its space program. 
It will make an annual report to Con- 
gress through the President. The ad- 
ministrator and his deputy will carr 
cut the policies set by the council. A 
civilian-militarvy liaison committee will 
coordinate space projects work between 
NASA and the militarv. 
e Fireworks—On paper, there is no 
question but what NASA is the power- 
house in the space field—so there is 
sure to be _ horn-locking between 
Glennan and Rov Johnson, head of the 
Pentagon’s Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. NASA officials see them- 
selves eventually taking over virtually 
everything except weaponry. This in- 
cludes moonshoots and the host of 
other satellite experiments. The gray 
areas are the manned space flights. 

In fact, NASA doesn’t see many 
space projects that should go to the mili- 
tary. Development of the million- 
pound-thrust engine that the Air Force 
was handling for ARPA is one of the 
projects that is being transferred to the 
new agency. 

The military is sure to protest when 
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and if NASA says it is ready to take over 
existing projects such as moonshoots, 
however. Observers don’t expect any 
showdowns until the agency gets its 
facilities built and says it is ready to 
run the whole show. : 
Congress laid the responsibility of 
deciding which space projects fall to 
NASA and which ones to the military 
directly in the President's lap. 
* NACA’s Role—There will be no 
change in the work formerly carried on 
by NACA. Congress established NACA 
in 1915 as an independent agency, and 
outlined its duties pretty much along 
these lines: to assess the current stage 
of development of aircraft, both civil 
and military; to anticipate the research 
needs of aeronautics; to build the scien- 
tific staff and unique research facilities 
required for these research needs; and 
to acquire the needed new knowledge as 
rapidly as the national interest requires. 
lo carry out its work, NACA has 
established a net of research laboratories 
across the country. The Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory in Virginia works 
on structural, general aerodynamic, and 
hydrodynamic problems. The Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory in California 
specializes in high-speed aerodynamics. 
The Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
in Ohio is the center of power plant 
studies. NACA’s high-speed flight 
station in California probes into tran- 
sonic and supersonic flight problems. 
And its pilotless aircraft research station 
at Wallops Island—a branch of the 
Langley laboratorv—uses rocket-powered 
free-flight models to solve problems in 
the transonic, supersonic, and hvyper- 
sonic speed ranges. 
¢ Achievements—The general public 
seldom hears about most of the work 
carried on by NACA. It was responsible, 
for example, for the discovery and 
development of the blunt-nese theory 
to minimize the missile reentry heating 
problem, and the coke bottle or area 
rule theory on airplane design for high- 
speed flight. It did early work in 1945 
on the so-called exotic or chemical fueis. 
¢ Man at the Top—As top man of the 
new agency—under the nine-man gov 
cerning body—Glennan will draw on his 
background as a hard-hitting adminis- 
trator as well as a top engincer—Yale 
1927 cum laude electrical engineering. 
He is credited personally with realigning 
Case Institute from a school of applied 
science to an institute of technology. 
Glennan received the nation’s high 
est civilian award, the Medal of Merit. 
He was wartime administrator of the 
Navv’s underwater sound laboratory at 
New London, Conn. In 1950, he served 
for two years on the Atomic Energy 
Commission under a Truman appoint- 
ment. Glennan also has been associated 
with Western Electric Co., Paramount 
Pictures, Samuel Goldwyn Studios, and 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Trade Bill Holds the Line 


In effect, it freezes U.S. tariff rates at present levels 


for four years, arid assures foreign exporters of a market as 


open as it is today. It also provides loopholes for protectionists. 


Now that the smoke has cleared 
away from the long, bitter battle over 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, American and foreign 
businessmen are analyzing results and 
figuring the dollars-and-cents angles. 

The bare facts are simple enough. 
Congress has approved a four-year ex- 
tension of the act and given the Presi- 
dent new authority to cut tariffs 20% 
below present levels. In addition, it 
has given domestic industries squeezed 
by import competition some new op 
portunities for relief. 
¢ Who Wins—But for U.S. producers 
end traders, the basic fact that emerges 
is this: American tariffs, by and large, 
will be frozen at present levels for the 
next four vears. Not until the new law 
expires in mid-1962 is the U.S. likely 
to sign an extensive package of tariff 
reductions with the European Com- 
mon Market and other trading nations. 
Only then is the President’s authority 
to cut tariffs 20% to take effect on any 
important scale. (Cuts up to this 
amount can be spread out over the 
following four years.) 

For foreign businessmen, the most 
important result is the assurance that 
the U.S. market will remain essentially 
as open as it is today—plus the knowl- 
edge that those favoring liberal trade 
policies in Congress still outvote those 
who want to raise barriers. In view of 
the recent surge of protectionist 
strength in the United States—an in- 
evitable result of increasingly tough 
competition from imports—the outside 
world is reasonably content with the 
stabilization of a liberal U.S. trade 
policy. Foreign fears of a return to 
Hawley-Smoot days have certainly been 
removed. 

For the Eisenhower Administration, 
of course, the result is a real victory. A 
few months ago, it looked as though 
Congress might reverse the liberal trade 
trend set in motion by the Democrats 
in 1934, pushed vigorously by them 
during the early postwar vears, then 
continued by Pres. Eisenhower. Now 
there’s to be a stalling period, but no 
reversals. And four vears from now, 
there could be another forward push- 
assuming Western Europe is ready then 
to reciprocate with equal reductions in 
its own trade barriers. 
¢ Footnote—Lost in the shuffle over ex- 
tending the reciprocal trade program was 
a proposal to bring the U.S. into the 
projected International Organization for 
‘Trade Cooperation to police GATT- 


negotiated tariffs and customs duties. 
This is more than a fair bet to get 
serious Congressional consideration. 


|. Freeze on Tariff Cuts 


The key to the timing of new tariff- 
cutting negotiations lies with the in- 
fant European Economic Community. 
Under its present timetable, the six- 
nation Common Market—along with 
other European countries in the pro- 
jected Free Trade Area—will not begin 
adjusting toward a common external 
tariff schedule until after Jan. 1, 1962. 

Since the U.S. and the European 
countries are the key to world tariff 
rates and trade restrictions, there can’t 
be a big multilateral tariff negotiations 
like those since World War II until all 
hands get together with the new Euro- 
pean group in 1962 or later. However, 
a U.S.-Canadian tariff deal can’t be 
excluded before then. 
¢ Escape Hatches—The new law 
doesn’t change the continual fighting 
for increases in tariffs or for quotas on 
specific items—oil from the Middle East, 
textiles from Japan, or spring clothes- 
pins from Sweden. Such boosts in tar- 
iffs—based on injury to U.S. companies 
—can be forced through, regardless of 
agreements previously negotiated. Loop- 
holes permit this sort of thing. 

Then, existing trade agreements still 
could be changed by so-called compen- 
satorv adjustments. However, govern- 
ment trade experts feel the negotiations 
already under way with the Common 
Market—including discussion of _ its 
stage-by-stage reductions of _ tariffs 
among its own members—make many 
such changes unlikely. 


ll. Status Quo on Patterns 


The virtual four-vear freeze on tariff 
reductions means that during that time 
there will be little if any noticeable shift 
in export-import patterns for the U.S 
or any other major trading nation out- 
side the Common Market. 

A slow climb in both exports and im- 
ports is expected, with the same kind 
of goods coming in and going out. This 
will be due not to the new law but to 
basic economic factors—foreign dollar 
earnings and reserves, productivity and 
consumption rates here and abroad. 

At the same time, there will be 
greater trade competition in the U.S 
and other markets, though exports of 
manufactured goods may suffer from a 





tendency of U.S. manufacturers to set 
up overseas plants to “beat’” Common 
Market competition. 
* Constant Growth—Assuming a gen- 
cral growth in the volume of U.S. ex- 
ports with no major shifts in trade pat- 
terns, product categories and market 
aieas should remain relatively constant 
for at least four years. Primary prod- 
ucts such as farm commodities plus 
uon-steel mill products, chemicals, 
fuels, and producers’ machinery will 
continue to lead the way in the U.S. 
export total. Canada, Latin America, 
Europe, and Japan will remain the 
nation’s best customers and suppliers. 
Imports also are expected to grow. 
Nonferrous ores and metals will con- 
tinue as the biggest import category, 
followed closely ~ petroleum products, 
coffee, and paper materials. 


lll. A Hard Look Ahead 


There is a lot of speculation as to 
what the new trade program will mean 
after the four-year freeze. Much of this 
is admittedly academic head-scratching, 
but the experts see significant trends. 

Competition is bound to increase— 
in the U.S. and Europe and in markets 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

Hence, American and European ex- 
porters will put new emphasis on pick- 
ing specific markets for specific prod- 
ucts. That suggests more importance 
for what today are called “marginal 
markets.” 

For example, the U.S. has some spe- 
cialties on which it prides itself—nuclear 
reactors, automation equipment, elec- 
tronic brains, certain drugs and chemi- 
cals, to name a few. As European eco- 
nomic levels rise—and those in less 
developed areas along with them—there 
will be an increasing market for such 
exported items overseas. 

The same trend will show up in im- 
ports. Take foreign cars, for example. 
ihe current thinking is that they may 
capture as much as 10% of the U.S. 
market, but won't push this ceiling 
much higher. 
¢ No Disruption—These marginal mar- 
kets, of course, do not forecast a dis- 
ruption of the flow of more traditional 
goods, such as ores, oil, and coffee. 
But they will create new sources of 
both demand and supply. 

The experts reiterate, of course, that 
general economic conditions—produc- 
tivity and consumption rates, dollar 
balances, and foreign investment levels 

will always have more to do with the 
ups and downs of trade than anything 
else. 


IV. Loopholes in the Law 


While the new law assures the rest 
of the world that the United States will 
stick to a basically liberal trade policy, 


the protectionists will spend the 
next few years battling for specific 
boosts in barriers against particular 
items. 

The tell-tale sections of the new 
trade law to watch are those that give 
domestic protectionists a better shot at 
such sil wabeaen as the Tariff Com- 
mission’s escape clause, the new Office 
of Defense & Civilian Mobilization’s 
defense-essentiality provisions, and the 
Treasury Dept.’s new anti-dumping 
law. (This law was passed by Con- 
gress at the same time as, but separate 
from, the new trade agreements legis- 
lation.) 

How the trade program operates de- 
pends on how it is administered, be- 
cause most of the loopholes are per- 
missive rather than mandatory, to be 
used at the discretion of the President 
and his advisers. 

The important new areas of prospec- 
tive protection for domestic producers 
are these: 

¢ The President now has the au- 
thority to raise tariffs by as much as 
50% over the 1934 Smoot-Hawley 
rates, instead of over the lower 1945 
levels. 

¢ Any individual may now ask im- 
port restrictions under the broadened 
national security clause. The Office of 
Defense & Civilian Mobilization must 
take into account new criteria in ruling 
on an industry defense-essentiality, in- 
cluding “substantial unemployment, de- 
crease in- revenues of government, loss 
of skills or investment, or other serious 
effects” of “excessive imports.” 

e Under the new anti-dumping 
law, Treasury has wider leeway in as- 
sessing higher punitive “dumping du- 
ties” on specific low-priced foreign im- 
ports that the ‘Tariff Commission 
finds are threatening injury to domestic 
—— The Treasury Dept. also 
1as a greater latitude in comparing 
domestic and foreign competitive 
“classes of goods” for purposes of de- 
termining dumping. More important, 
the Tariff Commission, in determin- 
ing domestic producers’ injury on 
which the dumping duties are based, 
must find injury under the new law 
even if its six members split 3-3 in a 
tie vote. 

e Also, apart from the trade law 
itself, there is the Buy American Act, 
covering U.S. government purchases. 

¢ Congress, by a two-thirds vote, 
may now overrule the President when 
he rejects a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation for higher tariffs. 

These henledi could prove im- 
portant. They, rather than the tariff- 
cutting powers in the new law, will be 
tested first. 

Already, a flood of new anti-dumping 
petitions have been filed with the 
Treasury in anticipitation of the new 
law. 


Now a Price Cut 


U.S. Steel lowers stain- 
less plate $100 per ton and 
dis- 
counts to end undercutting. 


abolishes warehousers’ 


During the 10 recent days when steel 
was raising its prices, almost the only 
product not affected was stainless. Last 
week, it was stainless’ turn for some 
attention—of a different sort: U.S. Steel 
Corp. slashed the price of stainless plate 
$100 per ton. 

Since stainless plate makes up only 
about 1/20th of 1% of all steel ship- 
ments, at first glance the cut doesn’t 
seem very significant. But along with 
it went some changes in pricing policy 
of major import to steel warehousers and 
jobbers, who sell much of the nation’s 
stainless. Traditionally, they get a dis- 
count from the mills—10% on stainless 
they stock and sell, 5% on stainless they 
sell but don’t stock. 
¢ No More Discount—In revising the 
price, though, U.S. Steel jettisoned the 
discounts. In today’s soft market, hard- 
selling warehousers could use them 
to undercut the mill price on big 
orders that would ordinarily go to the 
mills. Removing the discounts makes 
the practice impossible. 

However, the Corporation also took 
steps to increase the charms of small- 
order business—which makes up the bulk 
of warehouse activity. The average 
warehouse sale of stainless _ plate 
amounts to something under 1,000 Ib. 
It used to be that a warehouse had to 
pay extra for an order of less than 10,- 
000 Ib.; USS decreased the figure to 
5,000 Ib. In addition, the warehouse can 
now combine a number of small orders 
for assorted sizes and grades into one 
big order to take advantage of a new, 
higher base for computing premium 
charges. 

These changes should also help build 
the kind of stainless plate business the 
Corporation likes best—big, heavy 
pieces. There may be some troubles for 
other stainless producers. The $100 
cut applies to all grades, which vary 
from $700 to more than $1,500 per ton. 
So the producer who does his volume 
business in the lower-price bracket wil: 
be hit harder. And the smaller pro- 
ducers may feel too dependent on 
warehousers and jobbers for sales to 
be as hard-boiled with them as U.S. 
Steel. 

As a practical matter, though, Pitts- 
burgh figures the other producers have 
no choice but to follow Big Steel's lead 
on price and extra charges. It remains 
to be seen whether they will scrap the 
discounts too. 
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Giving U.N. the Arab Problem 


The Middle East crisis is now in the 
lap of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Pres. Eisenhower personally 
put it there on Wednesday (picture) 
in a dramatic bid to have the U.N. 
take the main responsibility for build- 
ing an enduring peace in the now 
turbulent Mideast. 

In making his bid, Eisenhower offered 
the U.N. a comprehensive plan. His 


key proposals were for a UTN. “peace 
force’ and a regional Arab development 


U.S. and British forces 
would be withdrawn. He asked the 
U.N. to guarantee the integrity of 
Lebanon and Jordan and to find means 
of halting the inflammatory propaganda 
that Cairo and Moscow have been using 
to undermine pro-Western regimes. 
¢ Foreign Reaction—At midweck, it was 
by no means certain that the U.S. would 
get General Assembly approval for 
Eisenhower's plan—or any Arab backing 
except from Lebanon and Jordan. In 
in.effort to turn the whole Afro-Asian 
bloc against the U.S., Soviet Minister 
Gromyvko immediately opened up with 
one of his most vicious attacks. He also 
gave his blessing to the expansionist 
plans of the United Arab Republic's 
Pres. Nasse1 

Paris felt that the U.S. was trving to 
lock the barn door after the horse had 
been stolen. French officials feared that 
the Eisenhower Plan would be no more 
successful in the Middle East than the 
Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doc- 
been. 


institution. 


trine have 

London’s main concern is to main- 
tain the flow of oil to the West and pre- 
vent the outbreak of an Arab-Israel war. 
Even as the General Assembly debate 
went on in New York, there was the 
cver-present danger that King Hussein’s 
government in Jordan might be toppled. 
This could possibly precipitate a grab 
for Jordanian territory by the United 
\rab Republic, and a military counter 
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move by Israel to protect its frontiers. 
¢ Persuasion—In offering his plan to 
the U.N., Eisenhower obviously hoped 
to persuade the Arabs, including even 
Nasser, that their ambitions for inde- 
pendence, unity, and economic better- 
ment would best be served by coopera- 
tion with the West. 

At the same time, however, Nasser 
was lining up support from -Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq to block any U.N. 
police force. So, even if the General 


Assembly should approve such a scheme, 


Nasser can be expected to stymie the 
implementation of it. He has no desire 
to see pro-Western governments sus- 
tained by the U.N. in Lebanon and 
Jordan, even if that accomplishes with 
drawal of U.S. and British forces. The 
fact is that Nasser and his followers 
throughout the Middle East expect at 
least Jordan to join the UAR. After 
that, thev count on Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and Kuwait to get on the Nasser 
bandwagon. At that point Nasser 
would be ready for a union with the 
\rab nations of North Africa. 

¢ Last Chance—The Eisenhower Plan 
has all the earmarks of a last desperate 
cffort to save Western interests in the 
Middle East without engaging in out- 
right power politics. The use of force 
hasn’t been ruled out, of course, by 
Eisenhower and Secv. of State Dulles. 
It's worth noting that while a Marine 
battalion was being withdrawn from 
Lebanon this week, U.S. ground forces 
there were still digging in. 

Moreover, Washington has been se- 
riously considering joining Britain in a 
military stand against the absorption of 
Kuwait or Saudi Arabia into Nasser’s 
UAR. But that, of course, would drive 
Nasser completely into Moscow’s arms. 

In theory, the West also has a non- 
military power play it could use against 
Nasser—a standby arrangement to pro- 
vide Western Europe with adequate 


supplies of Western Hemisphere oil. A 
mere demonstration that the West 
could get along without Middle East 
oil would do a lot to spike Nasser’s 
guns. It would make Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Kuwait think twice about 
getting too closely tied to Nasser’s am- 
bitions. But even standby arrangements 
of this sort would cost a pile of money 
and involve an expensive disruption of 
the international oil business. 

¢ Basic Conflict—The West’s almost 
insuperable problem in the Middle East 
is summed up this way by one ex 
perienced U.S. observer: The feverish 
turmoil among the Arabs is driving the 
Middle East rapidly to new political 
and business arrangements that are 
bound to conflict with existing Western 
patterns. The Western patterns arc 
largely composed of (1) the remnants 
of the colonial svstem (largely British), 
which involved the 
2) the more 
through 


largely 


use of force, and 
recent svstem of control 
private foreign investment 
American the Arab nation 
alists are determined to wipe out both 

It is this verv conflict that Washing 
ton is trving to reconcile through U.N 
backing for the Eisenhower Plan. The 
taint of colonialism is to be removed 
by having the U.N. take over from 
the U.S. in Lebanon and from Britain 
in Jordan. Washington hopes then 
that the proposed Arab development 
organization—to be launched and run 
by the Arabs themselves—will remove 
Arab fears of Western economi 
trol 

But it may 


con 


be too late for such an 
approach. A_ period of peace and 
stability in the Middle East seems to 
be just what Nasser doesn’t want. It 
would time for local differences 
and personal rivalries to emerge—for 
example, between Egypt and Iraq. And 
these conflicts could casily block his 
Pan-Arab revolution 


a , 
give 
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Shark shape of subs such as the Albacore 
NEW DESIGN (top) permits underwater maneuvers so 


must be strapped in like fliers (bottom). 





Nuclear power plant made it possible 


NEW POWER for Nautilus to travel 1,800 miles under 


Arctic ice. Conventional subs could never stay down so long. tricky that pilots 


Polar Voyages Show Off th 


The President revealed one of the 
enturv’s historic achievements _ last 
week. The nuclear submarine Nautilus, 
had crossed from the 
Atlantic beneath the 
North Pole. Then, this week, its sister 
hip, Skate, also sailed under the pole, 
from the opposite direction. 

In an 1,830-mile 


he announced, 
Pacific to the 


vovage under the 
\rctic ice pack, the Nautilus accom- 
plished what mariners have long 


dreamed of—a successful transit of the 
Northwest Passage. ‘To do so, it sailed 
Pearl Harbor on July 23 and 
ducked under the ice off Point Barrow, 
Alaska it 8:37 (EDT) Aug. 1. 

At 11:15 p.m. (EDT) Aug. 3 it was 
directly under the North Pole, and at 
9:54 a.m. (EDT) Aug. 5 it surfaced on 
the Atlantic side in the Greenland Sea. 
¢ Civilian and Military Use—There’s a 
double significance in the feats of the 
Nautilus and Skate. 

The polar route cuts as 


from 


a.m 


much as 
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4,900 miles off the voyage from Britain 
to Japan and makes comparable re- 
ductions in the distance between other 
ports. Already, the U.S. is looking into 
the possibility of hauling cargo com- 
mercially in submarines. 

More immediate, however, is the 
military importance of the polar cross- 
ings. They open the Arctic to the na- 
tion's growing fleet of nuclear-powered 
submarines—including those armed with 
the 1,500-mile Polaris missile. Right 
now, the Navy is busy charting the polar 
undersea area so that its subs can roam 


at will. It could station there long- 
range detection subs, crammed with 


radar and other electronic devices, to 
serve as advance warning posts against 
Soviet planes and missiles. One such 
sub—the 8,000-ton Triton, biggest built 
to date and first to be powered by 
two reactors—will be launched next 
weck. 

¢ New Weapons—The two dashes un 


der the pole are only the most recent 
of a whole series of exploits racked up 
by nuclear-powered submarines. Amid 
all the talk about military conquest of 
space, they are emerging as the Navv’s 
if not the nation’s—most potent vehicle 
of war, a complete new weapon in the 
U.S. arsenal. 


|. Design for Speed 


The nuclear-powered submarine is as 
different from its ancestors as the steam- 
driven ship was from the sailing vessel. 
It goes farther, faster, and packs a 
bigger wallop than any submarine has 
before. And it does this as a true sub- 
mersible 

As late as World War II, the sub 
marine was basically a surface craft 
with the ability to sink itself for short 
periods. Now the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine performs at its best in the far 
depths of the ocean. It is in fact a fish 
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POWER PLUS DESIGN 
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Newest type of Navy sub, the Skipjack, com- 
bines nuclear power of the Nautilus with sleek 


Albacore design. By mid-1960s, the Navy hopes to marshal 100 such super subs. 


Nation's Newest Super 


out of water when it has to surface. 
¢ Far, Fast—and Loaded—The atom- 
powered sub can travel long distances 
it high speeds under water, then stay 
on station for months on end without 
the enemy ever knowing it is there. 
Although the Navy won't say officially 
just how good its nuclear submarines 
ire, best reports have it that they can 
travel anywhere from 100,000 to 300,- 
00 miles without refueling. That’s 
the equivalent of four to a dozen trips 
iround the world at high speed, most 
‘f it under water if need be. 

Speed of the submarines is a closely 


suarded secret. Navy officially rates 
them at “over 20 knots.” But the guess- 
ing is that the present nuclear subs 
make well over 30 knots. And it’s ex 


pected that some of the boats under 
construction and on the drawing boards 
will virtually fly underwater at 50 and 
)-knot speeds. 

By comparison, the best submerged 
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speed for conventional submarines is 
only 16 to 20 knots—and this for only 
short distances. 

Add to the speed potential of atom 
powered submarines their potential as 
undersea launching platforms for 1,500 
mile IRBMs, and their vital place in 
the country’s future defense system be 
comes obvious. 
¢ Fleet in the Making—The present 
nuclear submarine fleet is small—but 
powerful. The performance of the first- 
born, the Nautilus, has outdone 
expectations; it has become the scourge 
of surface ships in war games. The Sea 
wolf and Skate—particularly the latter— 
have done even bettet 

To add to these three now in service 
30 others have been approved by 
Congress and are now in various stages 
of preparation. By the mid-1960s, the 
Navy expects to have around 100 
atomic-powered submarines in the fleet 
¢ Power the Key—Nuclear propulsion 


most 
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Polaris IRBM, to 
NEW MISSILE be launched under- 
water, makes nuclear subs the battleships 
of future, able to destroy cities from hiding. 


Weapon 


unlocked the pent-up capabilities of 
submarines. The shift in power 
it possible to design the truc 
a boat that performs best in 
the ocean depths, free of 
weather, enemy detection, and mother 
ship fuelings 

\s a forerunner to nuclear propul 
Navy designers broke with con 
vention and built the submarine Alba 
core. It is conventionally powered, but 
that is its only tie to conventional sub 
marines. 

Instead of the cigar-shaped conven 
tional design, the Albacore is teardrop 
shaped, resembling a whale. Its per 


made 

sub 
mersible 
surface 


$10n, 


formance has been startling. Even 
without nuclear power the Albacore’s 


speed is well above 30 knots, maybe up 
in the 40s. The sub runs faster 
merged than on the surface, mancuvers 
dexterity than was 
thought possible for any type of vessel 


In fact, Alba 


sub 


with more eVcl 
kev personnel in the 
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core must be strapped in bucket seats 
much like airplane pilots to keep them 
at the controls. 

* With Atom Power Added—The Navy 
has combined the Albacore design with 
nuclear propulsion to give it the fastest, 
most maneuverable, and longest en- 
during submarine in history. The first 
of these boats will be the Skipjack, 
slated for completion late this year. A 
half dozen others are building. 

Aside from this super-speed group, 
most of the submarines built from now 
m are likely to borrow from the Alba 
ore design. And all new subs will be 
nuclear-powered. 
¢ Many Duties—The new underwater 
fleet is being designed for multiple 
duties. Big, specially equipped atom 
subs will do radar picket duty to give 
idvance warning on enemy attacks via 
the ocean; specially designed killer subs, 
small and fast, will track down and 
kill enemy submarines; and there'll be 
the missile-launching subs—for the long 
range Polaris missile and the shorter 
ranged Regulus II. 

Nuclear-powered subs will be used 
for reconnaissance missions, and for 
quick, commando-type _ penetrations 
carrying small units of troops. Even- 
tually, large troop-carrying submarines 
may be built, as well as cargo subs. 


ll. The Missile Shooters 


Che thing that, more than anything 
clse, has catapulted the atom-powered 
submarine—and the Navy—to new 
heights of prominence has been the 
combination of the subs with the solid- 


fueled, 1,500-mile Polaris missile. 

Ihe Navy sees this combination as 
the undersea sister of the manned 
satellite orbiting in space. But Navy 
men are certain that their missile- 


launching subs will be ready and able 
long years before the space men. The 
first of the Polaris-toting subs—to 
launch the missiles from under water— 
is scheduled to be in service by 1960, 
when the missile is due to be ready. 

Each of the submarines will carry 
16 of the 1,500-mile missiles. 
Right now, three of the missile-launch- 
ing subs are being built, with six more 
provided in the current budget. 

Estimates are that the nine, fully 
equipped, will have cost $2-billion by 
the time they put to sea. This includes 
ill the research and development cost. 
ventually, the Navy wants to have 30 
to 40 of the Polaris-carriers on station. 
Costs for later subs are estimated 
iround $80-million apiece, plus $10 
million for the missiles. 


iround 


lll. Hunting the Enemy Down 


Vving for importance with the mis- 
ile-belching Polaris submarines are the 
hunter-killers. These are the super-speed 
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subs of Albacore design, with nuclear 
power, that will get started with the 
completion of the Skipjack. 

Their wartime mission would be to 

ferret out and destroy enemy subs and 
so prevent Russia’s submarine fleet from 
coming within missile-launching range 
of U.S. cities. 
e Danger—Some military experts claim 
the threat of Soviet submarines is the 
greatest danger facing the U.S.—at 
least until the big ICBM missiles are 
perfected. That's why, for seven years, 
a primary mission of the Navy has been 
to develop new anti-submarine weapons 
and techniques. 

At present, Russia’s submarine fleet 
is estimated at more than 500, to the 
U.S.’ 110; and reports are that the 
Russians are arming their subs with 
700-mile missiles. No one knows for 
sure if the Russians now have an atom- 
powered sub—but if not, they'll have 
one soon. They are already building an 
atom-powered icebreaker, and there are 
some indications of a complete shift to 
atom power for submarines. 
¢ Many Defenses—Obviously, the job 
of killing off Soviet subs, if they should 
be unleashed against the U.S., is not 
assigned solely to our subs. ‘The Navy 
has high-speed hunter-killer units made 
up of aircraft carriers, destroyers, heli- 
copters, and airplanes in constant anti- 
submarine training. 

Just how the Navy plans to fight 

enemy submarines is, understandably, 
one of the most tightly guarded secrets 
in Washington. ‘There are reports 
about an ocean DEW line 600 to 700 
miles at sea, where picketing subma- 
rines would form a radar barrier against 
the enemy. And there are dozens of 
top secret projects under way, designed 
to enhance our submarine kill capa- 
bility. 
e First Line—But it’s the submarine, 
pitted against its enemy counterpart, 
that presents the best single line of 
defense. With its underwater sounding 
eauipment, a submarine can detect the 
enemy better than either a plane or a 
ship. The reason is simple. Radar won't 
work under water, so detection relies 
on sound traveling through the water— 
and the submarine, being immersed 
in the water, hears the sound waves 
better. 

Experts say our subs would, in war- 
time, constantly patrol areas through 
which enemy subs would have to pass 
to get in and out of their bases. This 
was the strategy used effectively by the 
German subs in World War II to sink 
our merchant ships as thev left harbor. 

Many Navy experts see the present 
surface ships—even aircraft carriers— 
merely bridging the gap until the under 
water fleet is assembled. 

A major share of this will be accom- 
plished by the mid-1960s. Then scores 
of nuclear-powered submarines will 


roam the seas without surfacing for 
months—or as long as their crews can 
endure the strain. They will be able 
to fire, from under water, hydrogen 
bomb missiles with a high degree of 
accuracy. The submarine, no longer an 
auxiliary vehicle with the mission of 
sinking enemy shipping, is emerging as 
the main line of both defense and 
offense for the Navy. 

¢ Sea vs. Air—Development of the 
nuclear submarine as a highly lethal 
weapon against almost any target brings 
the Navy into rivalry with the Air 
Force in the present concept of service 
roles and missions. Navy submarines 
will be able to pepper atomic warheads 
on enemy targets with as much accu- 
racy as they can be fired from U.S.— 
or even European—land bases. And the 
Navy will have the distinct advantage 
of firing from unknown locations. 

Navy brass lose no opportunity to 
point out that in an all-out missile war, 
U.S. ICBM and IRBM bases would be 
prime targets for Soviet missiles. In a 
surprise attack, they argue, missiles 
launched from fast-moving U.S. sub- 
marines would be the main weapon of 
retaliation. Some are even tempted to 
speculate that land based missile sites 
will become obsolete—that future mili- 
tary security will come only from space 
platforms and from the ocean’s bed. 
¢ Undersea vs. Surface—Then why does 
the Navy still spend millions for sur- 
face ships? The answer is many-sided. 
For one thing, all these high-performing 
submarines aren’t yet in being. More 
basically, the admirals who overthrew 
the battleship admirals and _ installed 
the aircraft carrier as the Navy’s rank- 
ing weapon are now reluctant to be 
shunted aside themselves. 

The argument is long and complex, 
but it boils down pretty much to this. 
The carrier admirals contend that for 
limited war operations—the Korean type 
of war—there is no substitute for piloted 
aircraft with far-ranging carrier bases. 
This is the basis of their plea for a 
fleet of nuclear-powered — carriers. 
Congress has O.K.’d one such carrier— 
expected to be readv by late 1961 at a 
cost of around $400-million—but has 
held back on others. 

Missile developments are doing most 
to boost the nuclear submarines. Even 
with surface ships, the Navy’s whole 
effort is to arm them with missiles 
But, the submarine argument goes, why 
put missiles on surface ships when the 
added advantage of deception can be 
had by installing them on submarines? 

The answer, most observers think, 
lies somewhere between the two camps. 
As more and more atomic submarines 
join the fleet, they'll take over the 
tuling position in the Navy. But a 
limited number of carriers and other 
surface ships will always be around for 
supporting, or auxiliary roles. 
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“U.S. Army photo shows Jupiter-C rocket just before launching.” 


Rockets Get a Lift From Sinclair 


“« 


Launching rockets is a tricky business. They are intricate 
almost beyond description, and a breakdown of any critical part 
can cause the whole rocket system to fail. We are proud to report 
that critical parts in the type of rocket motor which launched 
the U. S. satellites are protected by a new Sinclair product. 

This is a specialized lubricant developed by Sinclair research to 
solve a serious problem perplexing the rocket scientists. The same 
product is being used in the government's missile development 


~ program. As contributors to the American advance into space, 


by W. M. FLOWERS 


President 


we say in all seriousness, ‘Sinclair lubricants are out of this world.’ ” 


StncLAIR RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 








How Eisenhower Is Faring on 


“egewomen 
ASKED... 


DEFENSE DEPT. TOTAL .. 


{excluding construction) 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


.. «« $38.8-billion . 


Major Procurement & Production . 


Research & Development 
Military Personnel 


CIVILIAN AGENCIES (in miions o 


Health, Education & Welfare 
Agriculture 
Interior 


U. S. Information Agency 
Justice 
Commerce 
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Record Defense Bill 


Assures Spending Rise 


week, 
White House the largest defense appro 
priation bill in ( 
lor fiscal 1955, it prov ides $39.6-billion 


Last sent to the 


Congress 
S. peacetime history 


services—$ 5.2-bil- 
than Congress voted last 
$815-million than the 
(Administration had originally asked. 

Still pending is a separate appropria 
tion for military Lhe 
\dministration $1.7-billion; the 
$1.2-billion. The 
Senate is expected to restore some if 
not all of the House’s cut. 

he military appropriation bill came to 
the White House after months of Con- 
fussing over the so-called 
lack of urgency” in the Administra- 
tion’s defense program. ‘The extra funds 
are earmarked primarily for 

e Construction of four additional 

nuclear-powered submarines armed with 
Polaris IRBM missiles (page 32), bring- 
ing the scheduled fleet to nine vessels, 
and two amphibious assault ships 


to the three military 
on TIOTC 


car and more 


construction 
seeks 
Ilouse has voted only 


ure ssional 
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¢ A speedup for the Air Force’s 
Minuteman solid-propellant ICBM and 
Ilound Dog missile projects. 

e Production of 15 additional 
Boeing KC-135 jet tankers and long- 
range transport aircraft. 

¢ Support of an additional 55,000 
Marine and Army ground combat men. 
¢ Splits the Difference—The new de- 
fense budget is prettv much of a com- 
promise between House and Senate 
proposals. ‘The final bill runs $1.2- 
billion over the lower house’s original 
appropriation and $440-million under 
the Senate’s initial bill. 

Under the Senate’s bill, extra funds 
would have been provided for produc- 
tion of 13 more Boeing B-52 bombers, 
15 more KC-135 tanker planes, and 30 
Fairchild F-27 turboprop transports. 
¢ Spending It—Administration officials 
-including Defense Secy. McElroy— 
hint strongly that not all of the addi- 
tional money voted by Congress will 
necessarily be spent. Still, the extra 


funds provide a new spurt for defense 
outlays, which are set to go over the 
$41-billion level this year ad the first 
time since 1953. 

The biggest increases will be for 
personnel costs, which will be more 
than $200-million over last year’s $10.4- 
billion sum. This increase reflects the 
adoption of some proposals by the 11- 
man Pentagon advisory committee on 
military pay that Ralph J. Cordiner 
headed (BW —Mar.9’57,p30). Missile 
production will total at least $3.5-bil- 
lion ($600-million more than last vear), 
shipbuilding will be up $200-million 
from $1.1-billion, weapon research and 
development up $500-million from last 
vear’s $1.8-billion, and military con- 
struction up $200-million from $1.9- 
billion. 

The upward trend in defense spend- 
ing has already started to show up 
(BW-—Jul.26’58,p18). In June, expend- 
tures added up to $3.8-billion, the high- 
est rate of monthly outlay since June, 
1953; new orders for military hardware 
amounted to $2.6-billion, the highest 
monthly rate since March, 1956, and 
construction contract awards were 
valued at more than $400-million, the 
heaviest monthly volume in the last 
five vears. 
¢ Civilian Spending—On the civilian 
agencies, Eisenhower is faring generally 
well—though he is getting more than 
he wanted in some cases and less in 
others. 

One of the few agencies that took 
a real cut from Congress is Secy. Ezra 
Benson’s Agricultural Dept. It  re- 
ceived $129-million less than the Presi- 
dent had requested. Funds for the soil 
bank were slashed $150-million, and 
this cut was only partially offset by 
increases for other activities. 

The $29-million cut in funds te- 
quested for the Labor Dept. was mostly 
accounted for by a cut in grants for 
administration of state employment se- 
curity agencies. However, in view of 
the uncertain employment situation, 
the department is seeking $95-million 
in supplemental funds for grants to 
states for unemployment benefits to 
veterans and federal employees. 

The big public works bill still carried 
the tag of “unfinished business” at mid- 
week, but it appeared that the measure 
will bear a price label of more than 
$1.1-billion. 

Congress handed the Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare $183.4- 
million more than Pres. Eisenhower 
had requested. Some of the “extras” 
bestowed by Congress include $7-mil- 
lion for construction of a librarv of 
medicine and $7.7-million for two new 
buildings at the National Institutes of 
Health. But the major portion of the 
extra money goes for medical research 
at NIH and for construction of new 
hospitals. 
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Lone Star boat travels shipshape in corrugated cartons fastened with Bostitch staples 


Huge stapled carton cuts boat packing time 50% 


Even in Texas, where you expect things 
on a grand scale, a corrugated carton big 
enough to hold a boat is big. 


A Texas boat builder wanted to re- 
place heavy wood crates for packaging 
14-foot boats. He preferred the smooth 
surface of paperboard, so the boats’ finish 
wouldn’t be marred. But he had to have 
strength enough to support the boat's 
%-ton weight. Rugged Bostitch staples 


solved the problem. 


The carton — biggest the box manu- 
facturer makes — arrives flat with its 
center seam already securely stitched 
with a Bostitch stitcher. Then using 
> . L * 
sostitch staples, boat packers form the 
corners and join the telescoped sections. 
Finally, corrugated cushions are installed 


Fasten it better 
and faster with 


and bottom and top sections stapled to- 
gether. This is all done in half the time 
needed to nail a wooden crate. 


The boat company likes the Texas-size 
assembly and freight savings of stapled 
cartons. Dealers like the way stapled 
cartons protect the boats. Of 3000 ship 
ments, 2998 arrived in perfect condition. 
The other two were only slightly marred. 


Your fastening problem needn't be 
this big for big savings. There are 800 
3ostitch models to save time and money 
in home, factory and office. 


A call from you will bring one of 375 
Bostitch Economy Men located in 123 
cities in the U.S. and Canada, who will 
be glad to show you how. 


Center joint of the huge container has been 
pre-stitched at the container factory with a 
fast, automatic Bostitch stitcher 


«ook up Bostitch in your phone directory, or write: 


Bostitch, 448 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. | 


Please send free bulletins that show how stapling can cut my costs 


in other ways. 


1! want to fasten 


Nome 
Company 
Address__ 


City __ — 


corrugated board 
cartons 
fabric 


310 kS I | | CH (_] Please send me information on ways stapling helps shippers. 


) leather C2) roofing 
plastic bags rubber 
wood (J light metals 





In Business 


Credit Help for Small Business 
Offered Through New Kind of Bank 


Help in long-range financing of small business came 
from Congress this week. Awaiting the President's sig- 
nature now is a bill to set up a $250-million revolving 
fund to underwrite a new system of private capital banks 
that will lend to small businesses. The Small Business 
Administration, which will operate the program, expects 
to be ready to start in 60 to 90 days. 

Here’s how it works: 

* The revolving fund is established by a $50-million 
appropriation this fiscal year, with Congress to add 
another $100-million in each of the next two years. 

* SBA will lend from this fund to new private units 
known as “small business investment companies.” Loans 
are limited to $150,000 per company, are made through 
purchase of subordinated debentures. No time limit 
is specified. 

* These investment companies can be formed by a 
minimum of 10 persons, must have at least $300,000 
of paid-in capital and surplus before opening business. 

* After they have been launched, the investment com- 
panies will be encouraged to rely on private capital. 
However, SBA is empowered to make additional loans 
up to 50% of a company’s paid-in capital, including the 
government-held debentures. 

* The investment companies make loans to small busi- 
nesses that are eligible, basically, for a 20-year term but 
with possibility of a 10-year extension. 

Standards of eligibility for the new credit will be the 
same as in SBA’s direct loan program: A manufacturer 
with fewer than 250 employees is small, one with more 
than 1,000 is large, in between depends on the company’s 
standing in its industry. In wholesaling, an operation 
that grosses $5-million or less is small; in service and 
retail industries, a gross of $]-million or less defines the 
business as small. 


Philco Aims New Washer-Driers 


At Small Home and Builder Markets 


Philco Corp. is strengthening its laundry equipment 
line with two new combination washer-driers, smaller 
and much cheaper than its previous line. One unit, 
less than 27 in. wide, sells at $369.95, compared with 
$499.95 for the low end of the previous line; a 30-in. 
de luxe model is priced at $439.95, compared with $529 
for the present de luxe model. 

Part of the new lower pricing comes from reduction 
of direct costs—the smaller machines take less steel, and 
production has been automated so one man can stamp 
out the entire chassis, formerly a five-man job. But part 
of it appears to be a play for a wider market. 

Philco has never had a wholly successful laundry line, 
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and this has rankled. It entered the field late, tried 
vainly to catch up by buying existing brands—first Dexter, 
then Bendix. Now it is trying the tactic that estab- 
lished it firmly in radio—a really cheap, mass-produced 
unit. The laundry market is just about saturated for 
everything except combinations, Philco figures, but these 
units still have a big potential in small homes and apart- 
ments and in the homebuilding trade. 

Philco says test-marketing has already aroused enthu- 
siasm among builders for the new units as built-in 
features. Competing combinations list around $500, so 
Philco has a price edge. 

Meanwhile, Philco announced that its 1958 lines of 
refrigerators and freezers have been completely sold 
out, for the first time in the company’s history. Ship- 
ment of 1959 models has been advanced from December 
to Sept. 1 to restock distributors and dealers. 


Proposed Bank Merger in California 
Would Create State’s Third Largest 


in the first big move since its creation as a bank 
holding company this year, Firstamerica Corp. of San 
Francisco this week announced plans for merger of its 
First Western Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco, and 
California Bank of Los Angeles. 

The merger would form California’s third largest bank, 
and only the second to cover both northern and southern 
sections of the state (Bank of America is the other). 
Combined resources would exceed $2-billion. 


Business Briefs 


Another way of settling the du Pont-General Motors 
antitrust case was suggested this week in U. S. District 
Court, Chicago. Counsel for du Pont stockholders 
backed du Pont’s suggestion to pass GM voting rights 
through to its own shareholders (BW—May17’58,p46) 
and also suggested the same arrangement for Christiana 
Securities Co. and Delaware Realty & Investment Co., 
which hold 535,000 GM shares as well as 29% of du 
Pont, owner of 63-million shares. 


Britain’s entry in the jet airliner market, the Comet 
IV, flew this week from New York to the vicinity of 
London in 6 hr. 27 min., a new eastbound record. 


A fight over stock control of Associated Artists Pro- 
ductions Corp. (BW—Dec.28'57,p96) ended this week 
with National Telefilm Associates, Inc., selling to United 
Artists Corp. its contract to buy 820,000 shares of AAP. 
United is making a new offer to holders of AAP, whose 
chief asset is the Warner Bros. film library. 


A 20% cut in fare for a daily coach flight between Los 
Angeles and Chicago is part of a package proposed to 
CAB by Continental Air Lines, Inc. Other points of the 
“all or nothing” fare proposal: a 6% increase in regular 
coach and first-class fares, addition of Saturdays to the 
family fare plan, a 25% cut in family winter excursion 
fares by coach. 
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Roof overhead ... of almost anything . 


The uses of this intriguing new shelter by Capitol 
are as broad as the imagination. Light-weight, portable 
and maintenance-free, it opens vast new possibilities 
for temporary, low-cost structures. 


Engineered for simplicity and economy, the Capitol 
dome, 57 feet in diameter, covers 2500 square feet 
for only $1.50 a square foot. In highway and 
building construction it can be used for materials 
and equipment storage, or even as a field office. 
Manufacturers will use it as a warehouse, releas- 
ing valuable plant space. 


Farmers can use it for implement and crop stor- 
age, as an animal enclosure, or a temporary barn. 
Dealers in farm implements and automobile 
agencies will attract attention and traffic while 
protecting their products against the elements. 


For supermarkets and suburban stores it makes a 
spectacular attraction for seasonal displays and 
special sales. It can be used in marinas for marine 
supply and small boat storage. The fact that it can 
be moved or conveniently stored away in less 
than 50 square feet are important advantages of 
the Capitol dome. 


Interlocking aluminum struts form an exception- 
ally strong framework, under which is hung a 
waterproof, weatherproof polar membrane. The 
entire structure can be erected by non-specialized 
personnel in 8 to 10 man hours. 


To receive an illustrated brochure on the versatile 
new Capitol dome, please write to Department 
BW-D2, Capitol Products Corporation, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. 


e?’ io 


CAPITOL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ~-° ¢ 


Manufacturing facilities: 


Mechanicsburg, York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Hazieton,Pa. 2 
Chicago e St. Louis e Sherman, Texas * Anaheim, California 
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steel mills... farm tractors 





Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


. .. Huge Tapered Roller Bearings to handle severe radial and thrust loads in steel rolling mills. Or thin-section 
Needle Bearings to save space and weight and still provide the highest possible radial capacity. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

The Torrington Company, with this broad experience to draw on, has collaborated with industry in 
thousands of successful applications. Rely on your Torrington representative for help in developing the right 
anti-friction application for you. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21. Ind. 


design . 
a TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
= nce District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TAPERED ROLLER + SPHERICAL ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL * NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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SERVICE 


Take a look at what Congress hasn’t done—business-important bills 
that will be left on the shelf when the House and Senate quit, probably 
next week. These leftovers, just as much as bills that have been passed, 
reflect Washington’s political climate. They point up issues ahead. 


Start with labor. Investigations have shown corruption at the top of 
big unions, especially in the Teamsters. 


There will be no legislative crackdown. The big reason is politics. The 
Democratic majorities in the House and Senate deplore the situations that 
have been exposed. But they want labor’s vote this fall in their fight to 
strengthen House and Senate majorities. This gives the big union bosses 
under attack an advantage for the time being. 


The union advantage may be only temporary, however. In the cloak- 
rooms, both House and Senate, members talk about the need for curbing 
union power—meaning the power of the union leaders. In the executive 
branch, there is more and more talk of how the big, unregulated unions 
influence the economy. Many long-term Washington observers think it’s 
only a matter of a few years before the unions will undergo “federal 
reform,” just as the banks and big business underwent in past years. 


The natural gas bill probably is dead. Pres. Eisenhower has backed 
exemptions from federal regulation of rates. But in this session, he hasn’t 
pushed for legislation. As Washington figures things today, House and 
Senate chances in the November elections will tend to strengthen the con- 
sumer side of the argument. Eisenhower associates frankly doubt that 
another serious effort to pass this bili will be made. 


Then, there are the antitrust bills—some to weaken, some to strengthen 
the controls now exercised from Washington. 


There’s the federal fair trade bill. This would permit manufacturers, 
from coast-to-coast, to set the retail prices of their products. It would be 
much broader than the old Miller-Tydings Act, which merely gave federal 
blessing to state price maintenance laws. Retail druggists pushed this bill 
hard, using the recession as their argument. Congress was cold to the idea. 


Premerger notification will be revived. But the combination of business 
opposition, the decline in mergers, and the difficulty of drafting an effective 
bill may well delay action for years. 


On the spending side, Congress in recent months has broken away from 
the January feeling that an open-handed Washington was the only answer 
to the recession. Some major spending bills encountered trouble as the 
session moved toward the close. 


The community facilities biil will be held over. That’s the Senate- 
approved measure under which Washington would lend, at low interest, up 
to $1-billion to local governments for public works. Revival next year will 
depend on the course of business. Right now, Washington worries more 
about inflation. 


What will Washington do to head off inflation? Many ideas are being 
kicked around at the White House level. This week, Eisenhower was briefed 
on the danger by his top economic policy advisers (page 25). 
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Money management heads the list. The Federal Reserve System 
pumped up credit during the recession. Now, its policies will be aimed at 
keeping credit a little on the “hard” side. It will try not to interfere with 
the economic recovery now showing up. It will also endeavor to avoid a 
situation in which credit can be used to bid up prices. 


Watch for a spending holddown. It’s now pretty sure that Eisenhower 
will make an effort not to spend all the money he got from Congress. This 
could mean holding up some contracts and slowing spending on others. 


The politics of the farm bill is revealing. It shows the ineptness of 
Agriculture Secy. Benson, an Eisenhower Cabinet favorite. 


Benson got what he wanted out of the Senate—a bill giving him more 
freedom to set production goals for such crops as cotton, rice, and wool. 
He liked this bill, since it lined up with his “flexibility” policy. 


But trouble was ahead in the House. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has taken a few lickings lately. The fact is that the farm bloc is 
losing strength. City voters, consumers, can outvote the farmers. In the 
House, the Agriculture Committee wanted to make a showing, knowing 
that later it would have to compromise with the Senate. It brought out 
a high support bill. Then Benson, to show his strength, stepped in and 
got the bill killed. It looked for a few days as though there would be no 
farm bill, and Benson would be stuck with big acreage cuts and high price 
props for next year. The White House was able to persuade House leaders 
to make another try. 

—— 


On politics, nationally, Democrats will go home from this session of 
Congress with a very confident feeling of bigger majorities next January. 
Leaders—Rayburn and Johnson, the Texas twins—think they have a good 
record for their party. They have given Eisenhower most of what he 
wants. So, the GOP can’t charge them with “do-nothing.” At the same time, 
they have managed to keep their party fairly well united. 


Democrats will gain in the Senate. No doubt about it now. 


The present division is 49 Democrats to 47 Republicans. Eisenhower 
lost control of the Senate in 1954, after only two years. 


The prospect for the fall is that the Democrats will increase their 
margin. Most observers give them a gain of two. But some say five. 


Democrats will also increase their House control. The membership 
now is 235 Democrats to 200 Republicans. 


The prospect is that the Democrats will pick up 20 or more seats. This 
will put the Democratic leaders in a position of “easy control.” More 
important, it will bring a change in major committees. 


As for 1960, Vice-Pres. Nixon has it all over any other GOP contender 
for the Presidency. The Vice-President doesn’t talk about his ambitions 
But his friends do. 


On the Democratic side, it’s wide open—no natural contender. It will 
be a real fight between Stevenson, Williams, Symington, Harriman, Kennedy, 
Meyner, and Johnson. At this stage, it’s hard for anyone to claim an edge. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 16, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














A good school year 
often starts 
in the doctor's office 


Your child will soon be off to 
school—with thirty-nine and one- 
half million other children—the 
largest enrollment in our country’s history. 
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Naturally, you hope your child will stay well and 
do well throughout the school year. To help him do so, 
why not take him to your doctor now—before school 
opens—for a thorough health examination? 


This is important for all children, but doubly so for 
the “beginner” who may be exposed for the first time 
to the communicable diseases. The child should be 
protected against whooping cough, polio, diphtheria, 
smallpox and tetanus. 

If he has already had “shots” for these diseases, it 
may be time for “booster doses.” These increase pro- 
tection or hold it at such a level that the child is more 
able to resist the disease to which he is exposed. 

A pre-school check-up may reveal unsuspected de- 
fects of the eyes or ears. A child who has impaired hear- 
ing or vision cannot do his best work at school. Besides 
getting low marks, he may become discouraged or at 
best have difficulty in making adjustments. 

Your doctor can also advise you about improving 
your child’s health habits to increase resistance to colds 
and other respiratory infections that keep so many 
children away from their classrooms. 

What about older children—teen-agers especially? 
They, too, should have health examinations. The doc- 
tor’s advice on physical development and emotional 
problems can ease many worries that beset adolescents. 

When parents, doctors, and teachers work together, 
the school years can be made more healthful. 

Metropolitan offers you two free booklets on the 
health of both younger and older school-age groups. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want. 








Metropolitan Life | 





Cc 
penny 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklets: 
) “ABC's of Childhood Diseases,” 


9-58-S 


9-55-S 


**Understandine Your Teen-Ager,” 
J A 
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Quality Tubing 
by TMI 


Continued success with almost 
every machine or instrument de- 
pends on improved designing .. . 
improved production rates .. . 
improved abilities to handle 
tougher jobs with less effort! In 
the majority of the most impor- 
tant applications of stainless steel 
and heat-corrosion resistant tub- 
ing, the best quality is your best 
investment. The experience of a 
whole America-full of TMI cus- 
tomers proves it. 

Now is a good time to 
UP-DATE your designing with 
the advantages of TMI experi- 
ence in cold drawing seamless 

and welded tubing to 

»\ tolerances most mills classify 
as “impossible”! We 

welcome your inquiry ... the 
obligation is entirely ours. 
Write, phone .. . wire! 


e All Types of 

Stainless Steel— 

seamless and welded 

e Hastelloy* alloys 

B,C,F,X, Multimet* 

(N-155) alloy, and 
Haynes* alloy No. 25 

e One-Piece (No Weld) 

Round and Special Shape 
Bulb Capillary Units 

e Multiple Diameter I.D. 

and O.D. Tubing to 

Specifications Special 

Shapes. 


*Reg. TM of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 








METALLURGISTS, ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS — SPECIALISTS 
IN SMALL DIAMETER TUBING 
050 TO .625 0.0. WITH 
TOLERANCES AS CLOSE AS 
01 WHEN REQUIRED 


TUBE 
METHODS 
INC. 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA 
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Straight, in-line engine cylinder arrangement .. . 


Next step in the evolution of the auto 
engine, Detroit believes, will be the adop- 
tion of the flat, air-cooled, opposea-piston 
engine, made largely of aluminum. 


Detroit Is Betting 


Unless some of Detroit's seers are 
thinking wrong, the air-cooled, opposed- 
piston aluminum engine (picture, left) 
is going to be the automobile power 
plant of the future, driving out the V-8, 
which ousted the in-line engine a decade 
ago. 

Supporting the theory is the ever- 
strengthening belief that when Gen- 
eral Motors’ small car emerges from its 
smog of secrecy, probably with the 
1960 models, it will be powered by one 
of the light new engines, mounted in 
the rear. 

GM is expected to be the first of the 
U.S. auto giants to come out with a 
lightweight, opposed-piston engine, but 
Ford and Chrysler also are known to be 
experimenting with aluminum. Willys 


is already using an aluminum +-cyl. 
opposed-piston engine in the Mechani- 
cal Mule it makes for the military 
(BW—Mayl17°58,p159), and there is 
talk that it will come out with a larger 
civilian version. American Motors also 
uses aluminum, though in a V-+ tvpe, 
for its military Mighty Mite. 

¢ Foreign Cars—In Europe, Volks 
wagen and Porsche have had long suc- 
cess with rear-mounted, opposed-piston 
engines, though they use magnesium 
rather than aluminum. 

Old-line Detroit shudders at the 
thought, but there are plenty of auto 
motive thinkers who believe the V-5 
engine has reached the limit of its 
possibilities—that for every horsepower 
it gains, it pays too high a price in high 
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But pancake-type, opposed-cylinder engine may take over 


Gave way to more powerful, more compact V-8... 


Heavily on Aluminum Engines 


compression ratios, multiple carburet 
ors, and poor gas mileage. Weight has 
steadily increased—helped by the De 
troit credo that the public thinks big- 
ness is a synonym of quality—till now 
the larger cars weigh in at 24 tons and 
350 hp., ail this to crawl around in 
dense trafic. The opposed-piston en 
gine, even if it too were made of heavy 
grey iron, gets away from some of this 
by increased compactness and its neater 
balance of driving forces. 

¢ Rear Mounting—Actually, a complex 
of factors has interacted to bring the 
new engine tvpe front and center. En- 
gineers have long pined for the efficien 
inherent in the  rear-mounted 
motor, and for the roomier, lower de 
sign possible once the center hump 


cies 
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of the transmission shaft is done awa\ 
with. But conventional motors were 
too heavy for safety when mounted in 
the rear, and too large for design put 
poses. The opposed-piston engine got 
around the size trouble with its flatter, 
more compact shape. But it was still 
too heavv until it became established 
that engines could be made of light 
weight metals. 

As a matter of fact, any type of en 
gine, if it uses aluminum, can offer 
tremendous advantages. 
¢ Lighter—Weight-saving is probably 
the biggest. In ordinary engines, vou 
save between 100 Ib. and 200 Ib. if vou 
substitute an aluminum block for the 
conventional grey iron. But that’s onl 
a start. Because the aluminum engin¢ 


dissipates heat much better than iron, 
vou can shift to an air-cooled type 
That saves you another 100-150 Ib. in 
the radiator and jacketing of the water 
cooled engine, plus between 16 and 20 
qt. of water—or of expensive antifreeze. 

Enthusiasts for aviation design point 
out still another weight saving. For 
everv | lb. of weight saved on the en 
gine it is possible to cut 3 to + Ib. from 
the supporting structure, by using 
principles developed for aircraft. 

All these gains in weight offer an 
additional bonus by helping to solve the 
scrious problems that Detroit has been 
having in devising adequate brakes for 
big cars. 

Lightness makes for gas economy; so 
does the fact that the aluminum engine 
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Doors that open to business © 
AUTOMATICALLY 





- + » open more often! 











Install STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


They'll open your doors to more business 
automatically by providing the intangible “extras” 
— courtesy and convenience — that will give you 
a competitive advantage. 
No hands need touch doors operated by STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR controls! Shoppers burdened with 
bundles or children ... busy people in a hurry... 
appreciate the ease and speed with which they can 
enter and exit through doors that open and close 
automatically. 
Here’s automatic politeness that will help you 
attract — and keep — customers, whether your 
interest is a supermarket, chain store — department 
store, variety store, shoe store, jewelry store — 
or any other business that is built by deserving 
- customer good will. 

Write for our new folder “Friendliest Doors in the 

World” to Magic- Door Sales, 

The Stanley Works, Department H, 

1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut, 








Sales and service representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canedo. 
. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools » drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls « aluminum windows « metal parts + coatings « 
steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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. .. @ technical difficulty 
has been finding a way to 
protect the inner walls from 
excessive wear...” 

STORY starts on p. 44 


is expected to run about 75 degrees 
cooler than the old type. The lower 
temperature should lessen prefiring difh- 
culties, and permit the use of fuels 
three octane numbers lower. 

e Drawbacks—The use of aluminum, 
like all good things, is not entirely an 
advantage. 

Cost has been a trouble. Aluminum 
alloy ingot sells for 40¢ per lb., as com- 
pared with 11¢ for grey iron, too big 
a differential to wipe out the fact that 
you need only half as many pounds of 
aluminum. However, backers of alumi- 
num claim that the cost handicap can 
be overcome in full-scale production 
by economies in casting, machining, 
and handling. They cite the delivery 
of molten aluminum to GM and Ford 
plants in furnace-trucks, thus eliminat- 
ing the expensive reheating of ingots 
for pouring into molds. 

One technical difficulty with alumi- 
num engine blocks has been protecting 
the inner walls from excessive wear. 
There’s still no agreement on the best 
way to do it. GM is said to be teetering 
between a cast iron insert, and some 
sort of aluminum plating. It has also 
experimented with plate of chromium, 
iron, or nickel, and with oxide-tvpe coat- 
ings, and spraying on steel, molybde- 
num, and aluminum. It has even tried 
to get by with merely toughening the 
alloy in the blocks. 
¢ How to Do It—The experts are also 
divided on whether to produce -the 
aluminum blocks by the conventional 
sand casting or permanent molds, or 
by the newer diecasting. In diecasting, 
molten aluminum is injected at great 
heat and speed into giant presses, which 
then spit out engine blocks, one every 
minute. 

Doehler-Jarvis Div., of National Lead 
Co., a pioneer in diecasting, has built 
a 2,000-ton press to do the job. It’s 
betting on the belief that the process, 
which turns out a highly finished cast- 
ing in a single operation, will give 
aluminum the leg up it needs to com- 
pete with grev iron. There’s a tre- 
mendous saving in manpower, and the 
blocks are of a high quality that need 
little machining. 

Working against these savings is the 
high initial cost of the dies; it wouldn't 
take long to wipe out the whole saving 
if Detroit kept on calling for new forms 
at frequent intervals. As of now, it’s 
reported that Ford is the only auto 
company talking about starting out with 
a diecast operation. GM _ is expected 
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VITAL VACCINES 


Require Reliable Trailer Transport 


THIS TRAILER, loaded with Polio Vaccine, 
is leaving a pharmaceutical plant in the Mid- 
west, bound for the warehouses of medicinal 
distributors many miles away. 


Thousands of pharmaceutical, antibiotic, 
and biological preparations are shipped by 
Trailer from such plants every day to waiting 
hospitals, clinics, doctors and other users. 
Both in times of epidemic and on the average 
day, Motor Transport silently contributes its 
part to the country’s health and physical care. 


No town or crossroad is outside the rapid 
reach of trucks and Trailers. Thus no child 
today is denied access to preventive medicine, 
no patient deprived of curative medication, 


Prepared In The Public Interest By 


no community cut off from clinical supplies, 
because of distance or time. . 


Such Trailer loads rarely go marked with 
any sign or symbol of their precious cargo, so 
you seldom know when the highway unit on 
the road beside you contains such life-giving 
products. But you can be sure that every 
truck or Trailer on every road in America 
contains some article needed or desired by 
some consumer somewhere. 


And you can be sure that, like the pharma- 
ceutical industry and the medical profession, 
every business and every group of people in 
all 49 states rely in some way on Motor 
Transportation for their needs and livelihoods. 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILER 


Company 


Member of 


FOUNDATION 


American Trucking Industry 


Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 





Getting the most 


out of 


depreciation 


from the Cirvents’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


Today’s tax laws and regulations 
permit you to recover more of the 
cost of a depreciable item in the 
early years of its use than you 
formerly could. 


Depreciation is computed on the 
estimated useful life of an asset. The 
regulations carry forward the pre- 
viously expressed philosophy about 
making periodic adjustments in the 
estimate of remaining lives. One 
provision which should not be over- 
looked states: “The estimated re- 
maining useful life may be subject 
to modification by reason of condi- 
tions known to exist at the end of 
the taxable year and shall be re- 
determined when necessary regard- 
less of the method of computing 
depreciation. However, the esti- 
mated remainirig useful life shall be 
redetermined only when the change 
in useful life is significant and there 
is a clear and convincing basis for 
the redetermination.” 


How can you tell when “‘signifi- 
cant” adjustments may be made in 
the depreciation provision? One in- 
stance would be when moderniza- 
tion or changes in methods or prod- 
ucts make existing assets obsolete 
sooner than originally assumed. 
Another would be multiple-shift 
operations which increase the wear 
and tear and shorten the life of 
machinery. 


The adjustment of remaining lives 
and to 
support—under item control of 


will be easier to determine 


depreciation than it will be under 
group, composite or classified ac- 
counts. Attention can then be con- 
centrated on specific items rather 
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than on a conglomerate group of 
assets with varying life expectancies. 


Wher you keep a detailed prop- 
erty record, with true item control 
of depreciation, it is easier to verify 
the assets periodically and to review 
and adjust the remaining useful lives 
as conditions warrant. 


x * * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about 
assets and the adequacy of depreciation 
provisions. Conclusions are reached only 
after careful consideration of all factual 
data. An American Appraisal report repre- 
sents more than half a century of experience 
in the field of valuation for purposes of 
taxes, property control, accounting, insur- 
ance and corporate financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlanta Cincinneti Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


[ odlteeeliieatieeentiemetiaatiemntimetiatnaietantimttemtinaentionntinatenttel 


The American Appraisal Company 
Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, put my name on 


the list to receive booklet No. 501, “De- 
preciation in Our Present Economy.” 


Name 
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“  .. Detroit's reluctance to 
junk its investment in foun- 
dries has also retarded the 
switch to luminum.. .” 
STORY starts on p. 44 


to stay with permanent molds and 
cost-cutting automatic pouring devices, 
with a possible later shift to diecasting. 
Willys and American Motors are using 
sand casting, though Willys has in- 
dicated it will shift to diecasting, if 
volume warrants. 

e Existing Plant—On top of all the 
difficulties and uncertainties, the use 
of aluminum has been retarded by an- 
other factor: the natural reluctance of 
Detroit to junk its huge investment in 
iron and steel foundries. 

The aluminum industry, though, is 
convinced that it is in—with the big 
breakthrough vear due in 1960 or 1961. 
Supply is no problem at all. A total 
shift to aluminum by Detroit would add 
an annual demand for 200,000 tons of 
aluminum—just 10% of a capacity that 
today is operating at only 71%. 


CNR’s $28-Million Yard 
Will Handle 124 Tracks 


A $3.5-million diesel repair shop goes 
intq operation this month at the $28- 
million freight ciassification vard Cana- 
dian National Rys. is building at Cote 
de Liesse, Montreal. The new vard 
will have 124 tracks; the Pennsylvania 
RR’s Conway vard, near Pittsburgh, 
often called the world’s largest, has 110. 

CNR has two other classification 
vards under construction as part of a 
long-range capital improvement pro- 
gram that has cost it $1-billion between 
1951 and the end of 1957. Its total 
capital spending program for this vear 
is estimated at $255.5-million. 

One reason CNR can spend this 
way: It’s government-owned. In _ the 
black in 1955 and 1956, it slipped back 
into the red last vear and expects a 
$55-million deficit this vear. 

Ihe Cute de Liesse vard will be con- 
trolled by $3.5-million worth of auto- 
matic equipment supplied by Union 
Switch & Signal Div. of Westinghous 
\ir Brake Co., and designed to in- 
crease train-handling capacity. 

The 84 main classification tracks 
will serve in effect as receiving tracks for 
40 local tracks lving beyond them. 

\ double hump and double switching 
at the entrance to the main tracks will 
feed in two trains at once; a singk 
hump will be located between the main 
tracks and the local ones to feed cars 
into the local classification area. The 
vard is scheduled for completion in 
1961. END 
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FAST THINKING BOILER-BRAIN. This high-speed automatic Blaw-Knox control panel master-minds 
a network of intricate circuits. They instantly detect, and correct, the slightest variations in the 
feeding, firing, or steam pressure of boilers at the Pennsylvania Electric Company's Seward Station, 


Electric power demand jumps 100% every decade— 
Blaw-Knox Automatic Controls help boost generating efficiency 


As the tremendous need for electricity doubles and 
re-doubles, steam turbine generators continue to 
provide the most economical means of producing it. 
But turbine, boiler, and boiler-controls must be 
more closely integrated than ever before . . . they 
now have to operate with higher and higher effi- 
ciency. And Blaw-Knox automated boiler controls 
provide the answer—for today’s power stations, as 
well as for those of the future. 


Blaw-Knox has an outstanding record for step- 
ping up efficiency in plants, installations, and opera- 
tions of many kinds. Perhaps we can help you in 
this way, too. If your company generates electricity, 
rolls or fabricates metals, or builds roads. . . if you 
deal with chemicals, processing or communications 
—you’ll be interested in our services and products 
for industry. Our brochure “This is Blaw-Knox” 
tells you about them. Write for it. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building © 300 Sixth Avenue * Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


BK-4440 





smear 


Designing to Customer's Requirements 


De Laval makes all sizes and types of centrifugal com- 
pressors. But it’s that little extra, which we call crea- 
tive engineering, that makes De Laval so important to 
you. Take the two De Laval barrel type centrifugal com- 
pressors at Magnolia Petroleum’s new refinery, Beau- 
mont, Texas, for example. Designed around given 
job specifications, they give extra performance, longer 


life and trouble-free operation. 

Whether it’s centrifugal compressors, blast furnace 
blowers, ship propulsion units, turbine generators or 
other diversified products serving practically all in- 
dustries, De Laval creative engineering plus precision 
manufacturing and highest quality control assures 
lasting customer satisfaction. 


a BANA Steam Turbine Company 


895 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 





lore 


Vays 
DE. LAVAL 


Creative Engineering 
Serves Industry 


Versatile IMO Pump 
Does Many Oil-Handling Jobs 


This unique De Laval IMO positive dis- 
placement pump is used widely for han- 
dling viscous fluids. Simplicity of design 
(only three moving parts) provides quiet 
pulsation-free high speed operation. 


Hi-Speed, Hi-HP Planetary Gears 


De Laval-Stoeckicht Planetary Gears de- 
liver highest horsepower at high speeds 
in the most compact space. Light in 
weight, quiet running. 


Many Advantages of Worm Gearing 


De Laval worm gearing features inter- 
changeability, high shock load capacity, 
long life, smooth quiet power, larger 
ratios, safety and ease of maintenance. 


Send today for 48-page booklet—"Men, 
Machines and Materials at DE LAVAL.” 


De Laval Steam Turbine Company 
4. Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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PLASTIC BLANKET floats on top of oil in storage tank to seal off air. 


Aim is... 


Holding Down Evaporation Losses 


Floating plastic blankets offer a new 
low-cost way to cut evaporation losses in 
storage tanks for crude oil, gasoline, 
other oil products, and alcohols. Such 
losses cost the oil industry alone mil 
lhons of dollars a vear. Several types of 
covers are now available—the one in 
the picture is made of rigid urethane 
foam segments that are light enough to 
float on the surface of the liquid vet 
strong enough to support a man. 

Vapor losses occur in small storage 
tanks with fixed roofs when the product 
cvaporates into the air space between 
the surface of the liquid and the tank 
roof. The blankets, which float on top 
of the product and prevent contact with 
the air, can reduce vapor loss by as 
much as 85% 
¢ Trouble With Bubbles—Lavers of 
plastic bubbles, floated like the new 
blankets, have been used to cut evapora 
tion losses, but are not so satisfactory 
Individual bubbles may sink, hang up 
on tank walls, or be pumped out of the 
tank with the product, leaving a hol 
in the protective laver. In larger tanks, 
floating roofs reduce the air space, help 
ing to cut evaporation. 
¢ Blanket Types—There are three types 
of plastic blankets 


¢ The Hamondflote Cover is made 
of pie-shaped rigid urethane foam seg- 
ments 1.5 in. thick; each segment will 
fit through the tank manhole. Tongue 
and groove joints lock the segments to 
gether; the outer edges have neoprene 
bumpers that form a continuous seal 
around the tank. Manufacturer: Ham 
mond Iron Works, Newark, N. J. Cost 
$425 (for the 10-ft. blanket) and up. 

¢ The Mayflower Vapor Seal is a 
one-piece inflatable raft made of woven 
nvlon fabric coated on each side with a 
polvester plastic. It’s inserted in’ the 
tank, then inflated with an air ,hose 
Plastic wiper blades at the edge provide 
a tight seal. Developed by Esso Re 
search & Engineering Co., the raft is 
made under license by Plastic Creators, 
Inc., Little Ferrv, N. J 
from $395 to $6,655 
size 


Prices range 
depending on 


¢ A flexible polyvinyl chloride 
sheet, made by Laroche Bouvier & Cie., 
Paris, comes in one piece or in sections 
depending on tank size. This blanket 
has been available in Europe for sev 
eral years and now is being sold in the 
U.S. by Devys & Lobo, New York 
Cost: $300 for a 10-ft. blanket to $5,000 
for a 50-ft. model, installed 
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A new aluminum flatbed trailer, con 
structed of high-strength aircraft allovs, 
can carry a 50,000-Ib. payload. Weigh 
ing 7,400 Ib., the rig is one to two tons 
lighter than comparable steel trailers, 
and weighs a half ton less than con 
ventional aluminum trailers. Manu 
facturer: Williamsen Body & Equip 
ment Co., Ogden, Utah. Cost: $8,400 
* 
An electronic tether for helicopters en 


ables a ground operator to take control 
of the vehicle from the pilot. The 
50-ft. “leash” is lowered from a hover 
ing ‘copter so the ground crew can con 
trol its movements during loading and 
unloading of the cargo sling, construc 
tion operations, and impaired-visibility 
landings. Manufacturer: Sikorsky Air 
craft Div. of United Aircraft Corp., 
Stratford, Conn. Cost: $2,500 to $25, 
000 
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In Management 


Penn-Texas Wants Its Name Changed 


To Reflect Its New Look 


Penn-Texas’ new board is asking stockholders to O.K. 
a change in the corporation’s name to Pratt & Whitney 
Consolidated, Inc.—after its largest holding, Pratt & 
Whitney Co., machine tool maker. The change will 
erase the last traces of Leopold Silberstein’s regime. It 
was under Silberstein’s direction that the old bituminous 
coal producer, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., re- 
christened in May, 1954, embarked on a wide diversifi- 
cation program. But financial difficulties and dissident 
stockholders eventually led to the selling of six major 
holdings, and Silberstein lost control of the company. 

\t its meeting last week, the board members also 
strengthened the power of the company’s new president, 
Alfons Landa, by disbanding the four-man executive com- 
mittee and vesting its power in Landa. In addition, it 
replaced former Interior Secy. Oscar L. Chapman, the 
last Silberstein associate on the nine-man board, with 
David Karr, New York public relations man who has 
been partnered with Landa from the beginning of the 
fight for control of the company. 

Landa also has turned his attention to another troubled 
corporation. His Washington law firm has assumed 
direction of two law suits brought against Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. by Sol A. Dann, Detroit lawyer. 


Maine Fishermen Accused in Lobster Plot 


Bend to the Will of Antitrusters 


Not all the Justice Dept.’s guns are saved for big busi- 
ness. ‘The Antitrust Div.’s newest consent decree is 
with 2,100 individual entrepreneurs in Maine. The men 
ire lobster fishermen, and the government claims they 
had conspired to set a minimum price on their product 
ind to keep from catching any lobsters until this price 
vas met. ‘They have now agreed to refrain from these 
practices in a judgment entered in Federal District Court 
in Portland by the government and the Maine Lobster- 
men’s Assn. The judgment ends the Justice Dept.’s 
ivil action against the lobstermen; the group was found 
guilty last June in a companion criminal suit. 


Rockwell Mfg. Now Metering Votes; 


National Distillers Buys Kordite 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., maker of power tools, metering 
devices, and control equipment, has been especially 
careful in its acquisition program to pick up lines that 
fit neatly into its existing business. But this week it 


MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 


@ P. 54 Godchaux cane lands become another 
sugar-coated deal for Webb & Knapp. 





stretched a point when it acquired 80.5% of the stock ¢ 
Automatic Voting Machine Corp. The rationale: a vo 

ing machine is really a metering device for elections 
AVM also makes an oxygen regulator for the Air Force 
and a mechanism used in classroom driver training. 

Other companies have been picking up new lines: 

National Distillers & Chemical Corp. bought Textron, 
Inc.’s Kordite Div., which makes polyethylene bags. 
Kordite came into the Textron fold in 1955, will con- 
tinue to be run by its founders, Richard and Howard 
Samuels. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. bought one-sixth of 
the stock of Gray Mfg. Co. Western Union is turning 
over 20,000 shares of its stock for the 60,000 shares of 
Gray, a Hartford outfit that makes telephone switch- 
boards, radar equipment, electronic instruments. 


. . . Gamble Back at Western Auto Supply 


And control of Western Auto Supply Co. went back 
to B. C. Gamble, president of Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., 
competing household and auto supply chain. Gamble 
announced purchase of 1,256,000 shares of Western 
Auto (41.7%) from Western’s Chmn. John C. Udd and 
director Robert O. Denman, making a merger of the two 
companies—Justice Dept. allowing—likely. 

Gamble was chairman of Western Auto in 1946. He 
was forced off the board the following year, but con- 
tinued to hold his 100,000-plus shares of stock. Com- 
pany officials later brought court action to enjoin Gamble 
from acquiring additional Western Auto stock, settled 
out of court when Udd bought the Gamble stock. Now 
that Gamble again is in command position at the com- 
pany, Denman has left the board, but Udd says he plans 
to continue as chairman. 


Bellanca, on Prowl Again, Is Looking 
For “Small But Profitable Businesses” 


Bellanca Corp. wants to begin another acquisition 
program, but the company’s new board promises this 
one will be different from the house of cards put to 
gether by Sidney L. Albert (BW—Sep.15’56,p84). The 
new president, Adm. William H. Brockman, told stock- 
holders in a special report that the only hope for the 
continued life of the company was to buy some “small 
but profitable businesses,” perhaps beginning with an 
aircraft parts maker. 

The company has only $7,653 in cash on its books but 
figures its stock of used rubber mill machinery has a 
scrap value of nearly $1-million. It hopes, too, to take 
advantage of a tax loss carry-forward of “several millions 
dollars” and eventually regain American Stock Exchange 
listing. More details of the acquisition program will be 
disclosed at the stockholders meeting Sept. 16, the 
company’s first since April, 1956. 
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The Limit Switches on That Conveyor Line 
Are Taking a Terrific Beating-- 
and So Is Our Production Schedule 





One of the country’s leading automobile builders faced a real 
problem. As large, heavy body parts traveled along the con- 
veyor line, they made very “‘rough”’ contact with the mechanical 
limit switches which controlled a series of operations. Even the 
most sturdy, heavy-duty switches broke down under the beat- 
ing. The result—excessive “‘\down-time”’ which was hurting to the 
tune of more than $1,000 per minute! 


The problem was put up to Field Engineer DON SELBY. Did 
Square D have the answer? No—but if there was an answer, 
Square D engineers would find it—even if they had to design 
and build it. And that’s exactly what they did! 

The answer was a PROXIMITY LIMIT SWITCH which oper- 
ates without physical contact. It is actuated by the presence of 
magnetic materials coveriny a wide range of sizes, shapes. It 
not only solved the problem which started its design—it is 
solving scores of similar problems throughout all industry. 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available through 
more than one hundred Square D offices, backed by 
an international network of over 1000 authorized elec- 
trical distributors and 17 plants in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. 


Executive Offices * 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Don Selby 
now...EC&M propucts are A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 





a Compléle LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL—LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





With a YODER... 
ONE MAN PRODUCES 
30,000 FEET OF 
SHAPES A DAY! 


Cold-roll forming with a Yoder Roll- 
Forming machine makes spectacular pro- 
duction possible in many metalworking 
applications and industries. 


A multitude of shapes, simple or com- 
plex, produced from a wide variety of 
coated or uncoated stock, and destined 
for a virtually endless list of purposes, 
can be easily, quickly and economically 
produced with a Yoder cold-roll form- 
ing machine. 


Whether it be moldings, structurals, 
siding, roofing, tubulars, cabinet shells, or 
any one of a thousand requirements, it 
can be quickly produced with accuracy 
and uniformity the Yoder way. The con- 
version cost is usually so low that even 
part-time operation makes a Yoder cold- 
roll forming line a profitable investment. 


A great many modifications of the basic 
shape such as welding, coiling, ring form- 
ing, notching, perforating, embossing 
and cutting to length, can be simultane- 
ously introduced with little or no addi- 
tional labor cost. It will pay you big 
dividends to fully investigate the advan- 
tages of Yoder cold-roll forming. A fully- 
illustrated, 88-page book clearly discusses 
every important aspect of this amazingly 
versatile method of metal fabrication... 
it is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Realtor In Sugar-Coated Deal 


Webb & Knapp bought a big sugar company—lock, 
stock, and barrel—mainly to acquire a piece of property. But 
the rest of the “package” looks like a real bargain. 


This is a tale of how to get $20- 
inillion worth of property—for nothing. 

It started in early 1955, when the 
group that controlled Godchaux Sugar, 
Inc., wanted out. Godchaux was then 
the fourth largest U.S. cane sugar re- 
finer, doing slightly over $50-million a 
vear in a the Earnings however had 
dropped well below 1%, and part of 
that came from mineral! leases and 
some oil and gas rovalties. 

Pieces of the total—plants, 35,000 
acres of land, and mineral rights—were 
marketable, but the group wanted to 
sell stock, not have to peddle pieces. 
‘ew buvers were interested in the 
whole package. That is, until the offer- 
ing came to the attention of William 
Zeckendorf, president of wide-ranging 
Webb & Knapp, Inc 
¢ Whole Package—7cckendorf, too, 
was interested in only one of the 
pieces—the land—and only part of that 
the half that fronts on the Mississippi, 
half wav between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, in one of the fastest grow- 
ing industrial and commercial areas of 
the country. To get that, he bought 
the whole package, taking 85% of the 
outstanding stock of Godchaux for ap 
proximately $8.5-million dollars 

By the end of this vear, Webb & 
Knapp expects to sell various pieces of 
the whole, and after paving off various 
liabilities, come out with slightly over 
$10-million in net cash—which con- 
sidering W&K’s 85% interest, will re- 
turn all the original investment. ‘That 
leaves Gulf States Land & Industries, 
Inc.-the new name that W&K gave 
Godchaux Sugars—out of the sugar 
business, but with 30,000 acres of 
land. Of that, almost 14,000 is ripe 
for prime industrial development. 

Only one tiny piece of that has been 
sold so far—600 acres to du Pont for a 
polvethvlene plant, at an “inducement” 
price of $1,250 an acre. Another 13,000 
icres, W&K “‘conservativelv” estimates, 
will be sold within five vears at an 
average value of $2,000 an acre. The 
remaining 16,000-odd acres, less sus- 
ceptible to immediate development, 
will be held for the long run 
¢ Timetable—Negotiations started early 
in 1956. Webb & Knapp contracted to 
buy 66% of the outstanding stock from 
the controlling group. (It has bought 
another 18% from other shareholders 
since.) But before the deal became 
final in Mav, 1956, Zeckendorf ar 
ranged to sell the big sugar refinery to 
National Sugar Refining Co 


National paid $6-million for the re- 
finery, and another $8-million for then 
current assets, mainly inventory and 
accounts receivable. No land went with 
the deal. 

As a result, the rechristened Gulf 
States was able to pay off nearly $8-mil- 
lion in combined long-term debt and 
current liabilities—and take a nest egg 
of $6-million out of the deal. 

The next major. step took over two 
vears. In the interval, Gulf States con- 
tinued its remaining sugar operations 
at an operating loss. Last week, it 
announced that the sugar mill and 
some 7,000 acres of cultivated cane 
land will be sold to South Coast Corp., 
a neighboring sugar growing and grind- 
ing operation, for $3.2-million. An- 
other $700,000 will be realized bv 
liquidation of current sugar accounts 
receivable and inventories. The almost 
$4-million will let Gulf States recall its 
cutstanding mortgage bonds, leave it 
with another $1.5-million in cash. 
¢ Minerals—The next big hunk is still 
in the ofing—but negotiations are going 
on to sell off Gulf States’ mineral 
rights. The minimum price W&K puts 
on this is $3-million. The rights, how- 
ever, include a package that did not 
come with the original Godchaux deal. 
Only five weeks ago, Gulf States picked 
up, for a “fantastically low” price, 80% 
of Colmar Surinam Oil Co., Ltd., 
which in turn holds oil and gas leases 
on 18-million acres of land and offshore 
properties in Dutch Guiana. 

Meanwhile, Gulf States has been ex- 
panding on the land development side. 
In 1956, it put up close to $1-million 
for a 75% interest in another 3,000 
acres nearby. And last vear, it plowed 
back most of the money it realized 
from the sale of Louisiana land to du 
Pont, into a 43% interest in a 1,730- 
acre parcel near Dallas. The Texas 
site, midwav between Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, the company figures, should 
go fairly soon for at least $3,000 an 
acre. 

Gulf States’ cash hasn’t started flow- 
ing back to Webb & Knapp vet—but 
it’s likely to soon, probably in the form 
of a stockholder’s dividend. 

At least three other major compa- 
nies, including another chemical com- 
pany, are negotiating for sites. And 
Gulf States has already started con- 
struction of the first of the 4,000 
houses and other facilities it expects 
will be needed for new workers when 
its land is developed. END 
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Autopia...top attraction at Disneyland! 


OREGON 


Richfield 
NEVADA is another name 


for progress 


ARIZONA | 


Long before the first earth was turned 
at Walt Disney’s Magic Kingdom, the 
name “Richfield” had appeared on 
the blueprints. 

Richfield was quick to envision the 
far-reaching benefits of sponsoring 
Disneyland’s Autopia — the “minia- 
ture freeway of tomorrow?’ 
Autopia proved one of the park’s 
most exciting attractions—so popular 
that two additional “Junior Autopias” 


were built for smaller children. Each 
week thousands of youngsters (and 
adults) pilot scaled-down “sports 
cars” powered with Richfield gaso- 
line over these courses. Not only is it 
good fun, it’s sound promotion for 
Richfield Boron, the Official Gaso- 


line of Disneyland. 


(RICHFIELD 
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“Sticky Fingers” 
got you worried? 





Stop petty pilferage 
with an 


NCHOR FENCE 


Diveon of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC." 








You can save your company thou- 
sands of dollars yearly and remove 
a source of employee aggravation, 
with one decision—installation of 
an Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Anchor does constant guard duty 
around parking lots, tool cribs, 
parts bins, and other areas. Call 
your local Anchor office today for 
details, or write for booklet: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6528 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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Plants in: Balto., Md. ; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier Cal. « Sold direct 
from Factory Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities 
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U.N. Finds Fallout Peril 


The long-heralded United Nations 
report on atomic radiation came out 
this week, bringing together the re- 
sults of more than two vears of study 
by leading scientists of 15 nations repre- 
scnted on the U.N. Scientific Com- 
mittee. Not since Roentgen discovered 
the X-ray 63 years ago has so broad and 
complete a study been made of the 
perils of radiation. 

In its major conclusion, the report is 
mild—far less dramatic in its denuncia- 
tion of bomb tests than most people 
had expected. But it bears scars of a 
certain amount of dissension over what 
should be said; some items in the sum- 
mary are curiously out of harmony with 
other sections of the report. And the 
major conclusions conspicuously fail to 
follow earlier versions that leaked out 

I'wo vears ago, the National Academy 
of Sciences warned of imminent peril 
to the human race if radiation from 
nuclear bomb tests continued much 
longer (BW—Jun.16°56,p32), and many 
people had expected the U.N. report 
to echo, or even to intensify, this warn- 
ing. But the new report concludes only 
that bomb-testing at the current rate 
would probably inflict slight additional 
damage on mankind as a whole. 
¢ Measuring the Hazard—The findings 
about radioactive fallout and its varving 
intensity over the earth’s surface (map) 
are based on reports from 350 labora- 
tory stations. The U. N. committee col- 
lected more than 200 technical papers 


as basis for other parts of its report. 
The U.N. committee cites statistics 
to support its general finding (table, 
page 55). Even if weapons tests go on 
at their present rate for the next 100 
vears, the average man will still be 
getting only 4% as much radiation 
from this source (of a sort to affect his 
descendants) as he gets from natural 
sources (cosmic ravs, radioactivity in 
the soil and rocks) during the genetically 
significant first 30 years of his life. 
Thus, the committee concludes, 
bomb tests have relatively less chance of 
affecting the genetics of future gen 
erations than either natural radiation 
or manmade radiation such as medical 
and dental X-rays, television, and such. 
However, in preliminary chapters the 
report seems to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent stand—one much more in agrec 
ment with that of the 100-man com- 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1956. 
¢ Effect of More Radiation—One sec- 
tion of the report, for example, recog- 
nizes that any radiation-induced muta- 
tions are harmful to mankind and that 
they increase in direct proportion to the 
total average exposure to radiation. As 
low an average as 10 (units of 
absorbed radiation exposure) per 30- 
vear generation is considered enough 
probably to double the frequency with 
which mutations occur naturally. Rads 
are a measure of tissue dose—a primary 
determinant of biological effect—as con 


rads 
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Less Than Expected 


isted to rems (table, page 58)—which 
units of absorbed dose but 
vhich also take into account the rela 
tive effect of different tvpes of radiation. 
lor X-rays, one rad is equivalent to one 
rom; for other types of radiation, the 
wo units differ slightly. 

With the increase in medical use of 
the X-rav, however, most highlv civil 
zed populations are already over the 
hgure of 10 rads per 30-vear generation 
i'xposure of entire populations to radia- 
tion on top of this accumulation among 
peoples would be particularly 
hazardous to future generations, the 
ommittee says. It suggests, therefore, 
that exposure to mass radiation be re 
luced wherever possible. 

This is all the more important, the 
committee warns, because knowledge of 
genetics is still so limited. It may take 
many vears—and then be too late to do 
invthing about it—to find out what 
happens to the level of hereditary de 
tects in the future generations if the 
radiation exposure is increased. And 
there’s still no clear idea of how much 
nv rise in the general mutation level 
might affect intelligence and other char- 
cteristics of the human race. 

« Who Gets Hurt—Like earlier reports, 
the U.N. study refers to two kinds of 
damage to mankind from radiation: 

1) the kind that affects the health of 
people today and (2) the kind that, by 
ffecting the genes, jeopardizes future 
cencrations. 


also 


SOTHC 
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Some of the U.N.’s findings: 

Clinical observation of large numbers 
of people and experimental animals 
points to radiation injury in various 
organs. Damage has been seen in bone 
growth of children and small animals, 
even with relatively small doses of radia- 
tion. Man’s gradually increasing absorp- 
tion of radiation is at least partly 
blamed for infertility, blood abnormali- 
ties, lung cancer, glandular disorders, 
and general shortening of the life span 


Evidence shows that, where the 
whole human bodv is irradiated, the 
most likely result among the various 


malignant diseases is leukemia, but radi 
ation is increasingly suspected of causing 
other diseases, too. 

Worldwide fallout of strontium 90 
(which has long-lasting effect on the 
bone marrow) is extremely uneven, as 
the map shows. So the world’s average 
mav be meaningless for a given localits 
U.N. scientists estimate that Japan, 
Great Britain, and the U.S. are now 
getting about three times the world 
average radiation deposit. Fallout tends 
to be greatest between latitudes 30 
and 40° N, a band around the globe 


that includes such cities as Tokvo, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 


St. Louis, Washington, Lisbon, and 
Athens. 

Dietary habits make a further differ- 
erce in the effect of radiation fallout. 
In a lifetime calculated at 70 vears, anv- 
one who lives primarily on brown un 
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polished rice can expect, if nuclear tests 
continue at their present rate, to receive 

radiation dosage of up to 17 
(units that take 


rems 
into account both the 
kind of radiation and its biological 
effect). This is more than six times as 
much as the dosage of radiation to the 
bone marrow that a person who gets 
his calcium from milk instead of rice 
will undergo in the same number of 
years. It’s more than 18 times the dos 
age that the rice-eaters themselves 
would get if bomb tests ended this vear 
Even the basic “natural” radiation to 
which each individual is exposed varies 
widely from the average for the world 
or for a country. In the U.S., for ex 
ample, the average genetic exposure in 
a 30-year reproductive generation is 3 
rems in the Northeast, about 6 rems in 
the Denver area, many times as much 
as these figures in other areas, such as 
the vicinity of deposits of monazite 
sand. 
¢ Unknown Threshold — Moreover, 
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MARKING SYSTEMS 


ORIGINATORS OF 
TOUCH-STENCILING 





Ri scare / 


FIST-SIZE 


ON-THE-JOB 
PRINTING 


PRESS 
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3551 CICERO AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LINCOLN MACHINE COMPANY 
| 353 WEST CENTER ST. 
KANKAKEE , ILL. 
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Weber Handprinter touch sten- 
cils your shipping labels directly 
on cartons at cost-cutting speed 
Now you can eliminate pre-printed labels, 
save hours of clerical time addressing individ- 
ual shipping labels. The Weber Handprinter 
addresses with an easy-to-cut label-size stencil 
and carries its own ink supply to print crisp 
and clear like a printing press. 

Hundreds of leading companies* use Weber 
Marking and “touch stencil’ Systems to speed 
shipments and reduce addressing costs. Start 
today—look into the profit opportunities of 
using a Weber Marking System for your 
operation. 


Free Booklet Tells Savings Story! 


Write today for new booklet 
—How to Save Time and 
Money With “Assembly 
Line’ Shipment Addressing 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, 
Division of Weber Address- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Mount 
Prospect, Illinois. Dept. 15-H 
















Exposure to Radioactivity 


{in Rem units) 





AFFECTING HEREDITY — radiation reach- 
ing sex organs over first 30 years of life 


DOSAGE 
SOURCE IN REMS 
Natural radiation ........ 3.0 
Artificial radiation such 
ee ee eee 0.5 — 5.0 
Occupational exposure in 
industrial countries ...... 0.06 or less 
Weapon testing 
If tests stop this year .. 0.01 
If continued indefinitely 
at present rate ....... 0.12 





AFFECTING THE BODY — radiation reach- 
ing bone marrow over a 70-year lifetime 











Natural radiation ......... 7.0 
Artificial radiation ........ 7.0 or more 
Occupational exposure ..... 0.1 —0.2 
Weapon testing 
If tests stop this year 
Se 0.96 
EE sata hahiad o 6 ame 0.16 
If continued at present 
rate rice eaters ....... 17.0 










many of the people who receive th 
larger doses of natural radiation ha 
also received more than the world oi 
even the national average of manmade 
radiation, as part of their more modern 
medical care and general economic ad- 
vancement, 

These people have had chest and den- 
tal X-ravs; they own television sets and 
radium-dial watches. Thev haven't ab- 
sorbed enough radiation, in most cases, 
to harm them physically, but they have 
absorbed well bevond the amount that 
medical researchers now think is safe, 
genetically. Nobody is willing to pre- 
dict what the addition of anv more 
radiation, in the form of bomb fallout, 
will mean to their progeny. 

Science finds it reasonably easv to set 
a threshold of exposure bevond which 
a person suffers significant damage to 
his own physical health, but in genetics, 
the cumulative effect of exposure is the 
most important factor. And many re- 
scarchers think that, from a_ purely 
genetic standpoint, any radiation at all 
is damaging. Any additional radiation, 
therefore, is risky, no matter how slowly 
it is accumulated. This means, to some 
scientists at least, that anv added dos- 
age—whether from manmade radiation 
or bomb test fallout—is potentially dai 
gerous to the human race. 
¢ Avoiding Politics—The U.N. report 
in its final form reflects an effort to 
steer clear of anv allusions to the hot 
political question of whether H-bomb 
tests should continue. According to 
those closest to the scene, this accounts 
for the toned-down wording of the re- 
port, as well as for some of the more 
curious statements in its summary. 

In only one paragraph, however, does 
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You have to get up mighty early... 
to gwe the kind of service thats building 


Americas fastest -growing telephone system 


When it comes to service, we really deliver the goods. Result: 
we're growing fast! 

Item: Throughout 30 states, we’re installing new phones at the 
rate of 750 every working day. 


item: In 12 months, we have added 24 new central offices to our 
soare wae GENERAL 


We are America’s second largest telephone system. And we're 


going right on growing. For the bustling communities we serve are TELEPHONE | 
growing, too. Their population is increasing at five times the big 


city rate. Their industry is expanding at three times the national 
te. ey 
rate . 4 ta, ay iy ' 
In short, we’re in an ideal position—from the standpoints of geog- tet =a ats ‘ decal ving 
raphy and organization—to thrive. And on the soundest possible 
Dasis: by giving the best possible service to more people. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 





IF NATIONAL CAN'T PACKAGE IT, NOBODY CAN! 








If National can’t package it in corrugated, 
nobody can! Corrugated-container users with 
nation-wide operations find our co-ordinated 
facilities being constantly strengthened to meet 
even the most complex needs. 


But flexible and responsible localized operation 
is the open secret of our ability to work equally 
well with our next-door neighbor or a purchasing 
source a thousand miles away. 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Aurora, Ind. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Bristol, Pa. 

Chicago, Il. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. Newark, N. J 
Long Island City, N.Y. Oakland, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. 
Madison, IIl. Salisbury, N. C. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 

Detroit, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER 


GENERAL OFFICES * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF @ OWENS-ILLINOIS 




















For highways built to the needs of 1975 


. 
* 
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new-type concrete! 





‘You just seem to float along on this 
new-type, sound-conditioned concrete!” 


Says SAM SNEAD, famous golfer and all-time top tournament winner 


“I do plenty of driving around the 
tournament circuit each year and I 
know. This continuous-laid concrete is 
really smooth and quiet. They're using 
it for highways of the new Interstate 
System. There are no thumps or jounces. 
Just wait till you drive it! Your travel’s 
going to be more fun from now on.” 
All is so smooth and quiet when you 
cruise new-type concrete. It has no 
joints ... only tiny, sawed-in cushion 
spaces you can’t hear or feel. 

On this concrete you roll over the 
flattest surface there is. No waves and 
bumps. The good solid character of 





concrete and the specially designed 
subbase keep it that way for life. 

A special process called “‘air entrain- 
ment” also aids driving comfort. It 
puts billions of tiny bubbles into con- 
crete — prevents surface roughening 
from freezing and de-icers. Such built- 
in durability gives concrete a life ex- 
pectancy of 50 years and more. First 
cost is moderate. Maintenance expense 
is up to 60% lower than for asphalt. 

Safety ? Concrete’s grainy surface 
gives dependable skid resistance — wet 
or dry. Its light color helps night visi- 
bility. In every way new-type concrete 
is the preferred pavement for the new 
Interstate System. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 











Electronic control system promises new safety. 
In tests, detectors in a concrete highway acti- 
vate roadside lights to warn a driver who is 
too close to a car ahead or is out of his lane. 
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“... medicine is not yet able 
to do anything about revers- 
ing the course of radiation- 
caused mutations .. .” 
FALLOUT starts on p. 56 


any discord among the authors show 
through the careful wording. This is in 
the report’s General Conclusion III, in 
which the committee concludes that 
“all steps designed to minimize irradia- 
tion of human populations will act to 
the benefit of human health.” This 
phraseology was adopted by a roll call 
of nine nations in favor, five against, 
and one abstaining. 

The Soviet Union’s draft proposal for 
this paragraph was worded more 
strongly: ““The physical and biological 
data presented in the report make it 
plain that efforts should be made to 
climinate uncontrolled sources of radi- 
ation, i.e., to end experimental nuclear 
«nd thermonuclear explosions.” The 
Indian compromise, also voted down, 
also favored a forthright warning that 
nuclear tests are currently the fastest- 
rising source of worldwide radiation 
contamination, and that this rise ‘“‘con- 
stitutes a hazard to present and future 
generations.” 
¢ Trial Balloons Grounded—During the 
many months when the report was 
going through the drafting stage, some 
of its proposed sections trickled into 
print. One of these leaks, publicized 
in Japanese newspapers last spring, in- 
dicated that the report would firmly 
ring down the curtain on further test- 
ing of A-bombs. 

The Japanese papers editorialized 
that no sane person who read the dire 
predictions that were being written into 
the U.N. report would consider any 
action that would add to current radia- 
tion levels, which were stated to be al- 
icady well into the danger zone. They 
spoke of the need for a fast research 
program to see if anything could undo 
the damage that the human race had 
already suffered. 

None of this appears in the final 
U.N. report as it was released last 
weekend. The “dire predictions” ap- 
parently gave way to a tamer summary. 
However, the report does comment 
tliat, to the knowledge of medical re- 
searchers today, nothing can be done 
to reverse the course of a radiation- 
caused mutation, once it has started. 

The report pleads for additional re- 
scarch in many fields of radiation about 
which little is known today. It admits 
to having too little data to support 
some of the assumptions it makes. 
Particularly, it points to the fact that 
broader and longer-range research proj- 
ects are necessary if man‘is to master 
the perils known to be associated with 
radiation. END 
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How pagemaster® serves the needs 
of an expanding 


This large, midwestern University Med- 
ical Center gets the efficiency of instant 
contact with key personnel with a PAGE- 
MASTER Selective Radio Paging System 
by Stromberg-Carlson. 

Coverage is complete throughout the 
campus, with signals reaching up to a 
radius of 3 miles in this installation. 

Starting with a few dozen receivers, 
the Center can expand its system to full 
capacity of over 450 receivers to meet 
growing needs. There is no additional 
installation cost. 

Key people are equipped with these 
transistorized pocket-size receivers. 
When any one of them is called, but is 
away from his usual location, the 
switchboard operator sets his private 
signal on the PAGEMASTER encoder (a 
unit of adding machine size next to the 
switchboard) and flips a switch. 


medical center 


Instantly that individual’s receiver— 
and only his—responds with a pleasant 
but commanding signal. He picks up 
the nearest telephone and reports. The 
signal automatically repeats every 20 
seconds until the call is answered. 

PAGEMASTER Selective Radio Paging 
can meet your need for fast contact 
with key people—whether yours is an 
educational, industrial or commercial 
organization, in one building or many. 
You can have a system tailored to your 
own requirements, whether you need 
just a few receivers—or several thou- 
sand. Systems are available for lease 
or purchase. 

For details contact the PAGEMASTER 
distributor in your area. You'll find him 
in the Yellow Pages under “Calling and 
Signaling Systems.” Or write to us at 
200 Carlson Road. 





“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”’ 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL 


eg 


@ 


Pagemaster Sales 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


GD 
ry 


DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 
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DRAB LIFE in small farming villages outside the large cities such as Zagreb and Belgrade 
still is characteristic of Yugoslavia, despite the country’s postwar economic growth. 
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METALWORKER heads council in his machine tool plant. 
Factories are run by worker councils, which have a good 
deal of autonomy in determining plant operations. 


NEW LOOK of brightness, with some new cars and 
modern buildings, is replacing Belgrade’s former 
sleepy atmosphere with up-to-date appearance. 
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Yugoslavia’'s Hybrid Economy 


Tito’s system of incentives and 
restraints copies both Soviet and 
Western ideas—and is unlikely 
to give way to Moscow’s threats. 


During their hush-hush talks in Pei- 
ping last week, Nikita $. Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung—overlords of the 
Communist world—lashed Yugoslavia 
for its “revisionism.” 

Translated from Communist lingo, 
that means that Yugoslavia is in the 
doghouse. While Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slavia’s top boss, toes the Moscow party 
line some of the time, he has his own 
ideas on how a Communist country 
should be run. 
¢ Deviations—Even from a quick trip 
to Belgrade, the capital, and the out- 
lving villages, you can see what these 
ideas add up to in practice (pictures). 
On farms, peasants till the land for 


J 


SUPERMARKET outfitted with equipment from the U.S. is a 


big hit with Yugoslavs. More of them are under construction, 


WESTERN sack dress contrasts with garb of Tito police- 
man and moustached Yugoslav of older generation. 


FARMING is done by independent peasants—often joined in marketing cooperatives—and still is country’s economic backbone. 
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“Operation Beanstalk" peers 
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MORE NATURALS GAS — 
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IRGINIA 


for your plant in 


Last year, Commonwealth Natural Gas sprouted 61 miles of new pipeline. 
And the “Pipeline to Progress” continues to grow throughout the 
industrial-rich James River Valley. 


That's “Operation Beanstalk” . . . growing insurance that your new plant 
in this area will have ample supplies of natural gas on tap to help you 
profit from this area’s industrial advantages. Central location to both 
Northeast and Southern markets. Top air, rail and truck transportation. 
World shipping port at your back door, Mild climate. Ample water supply. 
Home-grown manpower. 


Pick a choice location for your new plant along Virginia’s “Pipeline to 


Progress.” Write, wire or telephone us for confidential site-finding help. 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
116 South 3rd Street, Richmond, Va. Milton 4-2931 
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themselves, net as a part of Soviet-style 
collectives, and sell some of their pro- 
duce to marketing cooperatives. In fac- 
tories, so-called workers’ councils run 
the whole show and, unlike wage earn- 
ers in Soviet plants, do not have to 
kowtow to managers appointed pri- 
marily by a government bureaucracy. 

Along the streets of Belgrade, there’s 
a Western look here and there in the 
Chevrolets and Volkswagens, side by 
side with Communist Pobedas, and in 
the growing number of supermarkets 
and fashionable sack dresses you see. 

Most of this atmosphere of freedom 
stems from a 10-vear rift between Bel- 
grade and Moscow. Back in 1948, 
Marshal Tito refused to play the role 
ef underling to Stalin. First came 
stalin’s economic boycott of Yugo- 
slavia, then his decision to expel the 
Yugoslav Communist Party from the 
Cominform—the international grouping 
of Communist parties. The U.S. soon 
stepped in with military and economic 
aid—over $1.5-billion in the past 10 
vears—to back Tito’s breakaway from 
Stalin’s control. 

Since Stalin’s death, Khrushchev has 
followed a zigzag course in his dealings 
with Tito, alternately wooing and 
tacking Yugoslavia. Right now, the 
campaign to corral ‘lito is taking the 
form of bitter criticism from Moscow, 
and from Peiping as well. Moscow has 
gone so far as to cut off $285-million in 
vitally needed trade credits to Belgrade. 
¢ “National Communism”—Although 
the present squabble may get worse, 
lito already has laid the foundation for 
an economic program that copies both 
Soviet and Western ideas, but creates 

special brand of “national Commu 
nism.” Thus, even with month-to- 
month shifts in its relations with 
Moscow, Yugoslavia internally is likely 
to follow its own economic path for 
some time to come 


|. Incentives, Not Quotas 


At bottom, what Tito has tried to 
do is to give Yugoslav workers a longer 
leash. He has pushed decentralization 
of the economy. He has backed free 
markets for goods, relatively unham- 
pered by state control. 

Meanwhile, he has given Belgrade 
economists a free rein to take a close 
look at U.S. methods of production. 
¢ Different Approach—Like the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia has economic plan- 
ners—but with a difference. The Soviets 
believe that sooner or later revolution 
will bring basic changes in capitalist 
methods of owning the “‘means of pro- 
duction.” In the Yugoslav concept, 
scmewhat revolutionary changes alread\ 
are taking place in the capitalist world. 

Yugoslav economists in the govern 
ment’s Planning Commission point to 
business mergers, social security pro- 
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‘Now my kitchen is nice and cool’ 


When it’s really hot and sticky so many 
wives stay home and wilt while their 
husbands are cool and comfortable all 
day long in air-conditioned offices. 
That's the way it used to be with 
Mrs. Irvin S. Keyser of Baltimore. But 
now she’s comfortable on hot days. 
“The kitchen is the place where I really 
need it,’ says Mrs. Keyser, who had the 


air-conditioner built right into the wall. 


When the weather is really sweltering, 
it’s so restoring to walk into a room 
that’s pleasantly cooled by a modern 
air-conditioning unit. Purring quietly, 
it’s always there when you need it, 
and so economical to operate, 
too. Like most appliances, it’s built to 
last a long time. The cabinet, frame, 
and various internal parts of air con- 


ditioners are made from sheet steel... 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


much of it supplied by Bethlehem. 

With a good many hot days still 
ahead, right now is a good time to 
buy an air conditioner. Your local 
dealer can show you a variety of models 
—modestly priced and easy to install. 
You can even buy a portable unit 
which you can carry from one room 
to another. Then... just plug it in, 


flick the switch, and relax. 








ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...I/S BETTER WITH ACI 


68 


Pm, | Your customer 


When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 
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grams, efforts to allocate materials, and 
increasing regulation of prices and 
wages as signs of “creeping socialism” in 
the West. In this view, Yugoslavia can 
get along with the West—and, in fact, 
profit by careful study of its economic 
methods and ideas. 

As part of this approach, Belgrade 
emphasizes incentives, rather than pro- 
duction quotas, in its economic plan- 
ning. Until 1950, the government imi- 
tated the Soviet pattern—set goals for 
coal, steel, and other industries, then 
check manpower and material resources 
available, finally establish subquotas. 
¢ Planning Based on Forecasts—Now 
Belgrade essentially bases its planning 
on economic forecasting. The Planning 
Commission examines trends in various 
branches of industry and agriculture, 
estimates where these trends are 
leading, and then tries to shape the 
economy in the direction it wants 
through various tvpes of restraints and 
incentives. 


ll. Decentralization 


The showpiece of Tito’s type of 
“mixed economy’—as some Western 
observers call it—is the workers’ coun- 
cils. Started in 1950 by Milovan Djilas, 
Tito’s No. 2 man (now in prison for 
having pushed Western ideas too far), 
the councils are a serious attempt to 
give the Tito regime a democratic, popu- 
lar base. 
¢ Plant Autonomy—Under the scheme, 
industry is decentralized. Each plant 
elects a council, which controls produc- 
tion, decides on pricing and invest- 
ments, and handles the distribution of 
profits. ‘The councils are supposed to 
operate within the limits of Belgrade’s 
economic planning. So far the govern- 
ment bureaucracy has generally re- 
frained from interference with the de- 
tails of factory management. It has even 
encouraged the councils to use their 
own initiative as much as possible—and 
proclaimed that the councils, represent- 
ing the whole labor force, are the real 
owners of all plants. 
¢ Western Influences—Along with the 
councils, vou find in factories a growing 
number of Western-tvpe experts, such 
as the industrial psychologist and man- 
agement consultant. Last vear the 
government set up an Institute for 
Studving Work Productivity. Its 30 
“management consultants” get frequent 
calls from plants for help in improving 
production to meet competition. 

In addition, about 100 students at 
Belgrade Universitv now take the four- 
vear course in industrial psychology. 
One graduate, who was hired by the 
workers’ council at the Ivo Lola Ribar 
machine tool plant four months ago, 
is giving workers a battery of mechani- 
cal-aptitude and intelligence tests. 

At the same time, the councils are 
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Low-cost formula for 


boosting out-of-town sales: 


Telephone customers 





often between regular visits 


Invite customers to eall 


collect when their stocks are low 





You’ll keep up-to-the-minute on their needs. 
You'll give them prompt, personal service. 


What’s more, you’ll keep them buying from 
you, instead of from competition. 


Anchor Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 

invited out-of-town contractors to telephone Farr 
orders and inquiries to them collect. Within BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B A 
three weeks, $4763 worth of orders were Nid 2 


Long Distance pays off. 
phoned in—at a cost of less than $20. 


Use it now...for all it’s worth! 





nyunwn 


Cut processing costs... 
increase your profit margin with 
OMEGA continuous feeding systems 


Foday, you can beat the profit squeeze make a better product for less 
money. An Omega Continuous Loss-in-Weight Feeding System for liquids 
and solids gives a strong competitive advantage to a processor of food, 
chewing gum, paper, plastics, rubber, soap, bleach, explosives, rocket fuels 
or other multi-component products 


Performance proven Omega systems ciit direct labor costs with continuous, 
push button operation save materials through accuracy within + 42% 
of set feed rate give instant production flexibility to meet changing 
market demands 


Omega offers continuous feeding equipment of wide scope and capability to 
help you increase your processing profit margin. Backed by nation-wide sales 
and service, an experienced engineering staff and a materials testing labora- 
tory, Omega is another example of how B-I-F Industries provides process 
instrumentation and equipment for positive control of materials in motion — 
for all industry. Request literature. Write B-I-F Industries, Inc., 549 
Harris Ave., Providence 1, R. I. 


@B-l-F INDUSTRIES 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. ° 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 
PROPORTIONEERS, INC 
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taking advantage of a new law allowing 
them to use 30% of plant profits as 
they choose. At the Ivo Lola Ribar 
plant, for instance, most of the money 
has gone into bonuses, apartments, and 
summer-vacation camps. The rest—as 
one council official hastily adds—is being 
plowed into plant improvements. 
e “Free” Peasants—IThe other prong 
of Tito’s economic drive is agriculture 
—and, despite industrialization, Yugo- 
slavia is still basically an agricultural 
country. Right after the war, Tito put 
most farms into Soviet-type collectives. 
But in 1952, partly because of Wash- 
ington’s refusal to underwrite chronic 
farm deficits in giving Belgrade financial 
aid, Tito shifted back to “free’’ peasant 
farming, with marketing of produce 
handled often by cooperatives. In some 
cases, while owning their own land, 
farmers also rent heavy equipment 
from the co-op. 
¢ Crop Worry—At the moment, the 
main worry is the prospect of a poor 
wheat crop. Belgrade had hoped for 
another bumper crop, like the one last 
vear that helped reduce wheat imports 
—averaging |-million tons yearly since 
the end of World War II. The U.S. 
supplied some 600,000 tons of the 
1957 deficit. (Since 1951, Washington 
has sent Yugoslavia $320-million 
worth of surplus farm commodities.) 
Almost all the rest came from the 
Soviet Union. ’ 
The question now is whether Mos- 
cow, because of its battle with Belgrade, 
will keep shipping wheat to Tito 


lll. New Goals 


Though Tito is pushing agricultural 
productivity now, the emphasis in 
economic planning several vears ago was 
on industrial growth—right in line with 
industrialization throughout the Com- 
munist bloc. Between 1952 and 1956 
the government plowed an average $1.9 
billion each year into the economy, 
with most of it going into new industry. 
Then, late last year, Tito reintroduced 
the five-vear plan  system—abolished 
back in 1952—with a program for in- 
vesting $2.6-billion annually in the next 
few years. This time the emphasis is 
on electric power, machine building, 
and consumer goods. 
¢ Thwarted Plans—But new industrv is 
still a pet goal for Tito—and that’s why 
Moscow’s withdrawal of credits is 
hurting. He was counting on the 
credits to finance a 100,000-ton alumi- 
uum plant, a fertilizer factory, a coal 
mune project, and a hydroelectric plant. 
Now the Yugoslavs are trying to get 
several West European countries and 
Japan to consider financing at least the 
aluminum plant. 

Yet, in trade, Yugoslavia is far less 
dependent on Moscow now than it was 
in 1948. At that time, the country was 
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New Beauty on Cleveland’s Skyline 


Got lifetime service valves 
and got them fast 
by choosing JENKINS 


More than top quality in valves was required 
for this $17,000,000 aluminum-and-glass 
building, completed in April 1958 to provide 
offices for the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company and other industrial and com- 
mercial tenants. In addition to valves that 
would last for the building’s lifetime, the build- 
ers sought assurance that a close delivery date 
would be met. 


Both were assured by the choice of Jenkins 
Valves for all plumbing, heating and air con- 
ditioning lines. 

For almost a century the name JENKINS has 
meant enduring quality. Jenkins Valves in 
service for fifty years and good for many more 
are often reported. 


And, when valves are needed quickly, Jenkins’ 
efficient, national system of distribution can’t 
be surpassed. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Architects 
Carson and Lundin, New York 
Consulting Engineers 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New York; 
McGeorge, Hargett and Associates, 
Cleveland 
General Contractor 
George A. Fuller Company, New York 
Heating-Air Conditioning Contractors 
Kerby Saunders Company, New York; 
Feldman Brothers Company, Cleveland 
Plumbing Contractors: 
Kerby Saunders Company, New York; 
Gorman Lavelle Plumbing-Heating Co., 
Cleveland 
Managing Agents: 
Ostendorf-Morris Company, Cleveland 


Typical of more than 4,000 Jenkins Valves of bronze, 
iron and cast steel serving this building owned by the 
55 Public Square Corp., Cleveland. 
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Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 





when it’s time to 








Promptly and efficiently, household goods are packed 
and loaded . . . by Burnham's. Over the miles they 
roll in custom-designed vans, safe and secure... 

2 srsssner ott arriving “on time." Getting settled is 
' faster, easier, too, for Burnham un- 
find the Burnham packs ... places each piece of furni- 

man in the — where it is wanted. The price of 

’ U this premium service is no more, and 

Yellow Pages Burnham's may save you money. Wrap 

it up with a single call—to the man 


FORD from Burnham Van, 


VAN LINES 
IN THE WEST, CALL THE MAN FROM FORD VAN 


[NATIONWIDE MOVERS | 
Laat daddies Bana ae St 








BURNHAM'S 


VAM Stavice 
MOVERS OF FINE FURNITURE 





Agents in principal cities 


BURNHAM'S VAN SERVICE FORD VAN LINES 


Columbus, Georgia Executive Offices Lincoln, Nebraska 
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doing more than 50% of its trade with 
Russia; now only 24% is with Russia 
and its satellites. (Poland, following a 
inilder “independent line” from Mos- 
cow, still depends on Soviet sources for 
all its oil and most of its raw materials.) 
e Trade Goals—Two reasons for the 
limited trade with the Communist bloc 
aie their slowness in ordering, and Yugo- 
slavia’s own orientation, over the past 
decade, toward Western products. Still, 
despite Moscow’s suspension of credits, 
two-way trade of $130-million between 
Yugoslavia and Russia is continuing. 
And Belgrade hopes that in upcoming 
talks with the Soviets, it can set up an 
cven bigger trade flow with them. 

Besides that, Belgrade is moving in 
other directions to counterbalance its 
heavy dependence on trade with the 
\WWest—partly to keep up appearances as 
a middle-of-the-road Communist coun- 
try. It’s pushing exports to the so-called 
uncommitted countries in Africa and 
Asia. Moreover, it gives loans to get 
business. That’s the way it won con- 
tracts, against West German and other 
bidders, for harbor construction in 
Svria and Ethiopia 
¢ Over the Hump—In any case, the 
Yugoslavs—as this BUSINESS WEEK report 
from Belgrade indicates—are making 
economic progress: 

“The economy has come through its 
early teething troubles over decentral 
ization. The country has learned a lot 
from Western methods by sending per- 
sonnel to the U.S. and welcoming 
missions here. One American group of 
private business specialists and Admin- 
istration trade experts will arrive soon 
to advise on industria! design and de- 
velopment 

“The early tendencies in Yugoslavia’s 
newly gained freedom to build marble- 
halied offices before the factory roofs 
were on have been largely overcome. 
Factories are delivering the goods—many 
of them for consumers 

“You see a growing number of small 
family cars on the roads over weekends 
Adriatic beaches are crowded these 
August davs—and not just with foreign 
tourists. Of course, some of this well- 
being is illusorv—for the most part, the 
urban population has an extraordinarily 
difficult time living on low wages. 

“But there’s a solid feeling of achieve- 
ment—a feeling the country is over the 
hump, no matter what the Soviet bloc 
tries against it. Tito seems ready to 
accept the idea of a better balanced 
economy, against the Communist 
glamor of simply big industry. While 
production of seamless pipe, for in- 
stance, is turning into a Yugoslav forte, 
Belgrade apparently has renounced ef 
torts to become a great iron and steel 
producer. The chemical industry is 
getting the government’s attention. But 
so are consumer goods—long at the 


g 
bottom of the list.” END 
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—HUGH Y. McLEISH, Financial Vice-president 





McLellan Stores Company 





“he 


McLellan Stores speeds sales data, photos to field 


in fraction of former time, saves $20,000 annually! 


XeroX® copying equipment, including 


a XeroX tone tray for the reproduction 
of halftones, has been in use five years 
at the New York headquarters of 
McLellan Stores Company, a variety 
chain of 235 stores. 

Hugh Y. McLeish, financial vice- 
president, who advocated the installa- 
tion of xerography after seeing it in 
action elsewhere, says of its perform- 
ance at McLellan: 

“Two hundred thirty-five sales units 
in 29 states add up to a whopping vari- 
ety-store organization, and to a whop- 
ping problem of information distribu- 
tion. 

“We send complete information on 
hundreds of items of merchandise to 
sales personnel all over the country. We 


have to do it fast—and we have to in- 


clude a photograph of every item! 

“Sounds like a headache, but— 
thanks to xerography—it’s turned into 
a lead-pipe cinch. We use a XeroX 
No. 4 camera for reduction, and the 
size or style of the material poses no 
problem at all. We simply copy it onto 
inexpensive offset paper masters for 
multiple runoff on duplicators. 

“We do the whole job ourselves, and 
we've eliminated the need for outside 
processors. 

“And here’s the payoff: our sales 
personnel receive complete informa- 
tion and clear-cut pictures in a fraction 
of the time it used to take—and at a 
fraction of the cost to us—40% less, to 
be exact. That represents an annual 
saving of $20,000. 


“Xerography not only does a whale 


of a job itself, but increases the effi- 
ciency of all our other related equip- 
ment. Our duplicators and operators 
used to run up a lot of idle and standby 
time because of slow—and expensive 

pre-printing preparations. That’s all 
gone by the boards now. 

“Xerography? I’m sold on it.” 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
how companies of all kinds and sizes 
are speeding paperwork and _ saving 
thousands of dollars yearly by xerogra- 
phy. Hatomw Xerox Inc., 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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THE DEAUVILLE HOTEL 


in Miami Beach, Florida, not only provides 
the finest accommodations but also the finest 
elevator service for its guests. Next time 
you’re in Miami Beach, visit the Deauville and 
see for yourself just how Traffic Sentinel 
controlled doors lend a touch of magic 

to elevatoring. 

Owner-Management: Morris Lansburgeh—Sam Cohen 


Architect: Melvin Grossman, A.1.A. 
Contractor: Taylor Construction Co. 


MAGIC IN MIAMI 


WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL’ 
CONTROLS ALL ELEVATOR DOORS 
ELECTRONICALLY AT THE DEAUVILLE HOTEL 


One of Miami Beach’s largest luxury hotels, the Deauville, is the first major hotel in 
that resort playground to install a completely operatorless elevator system. In addition 
to the sound economics of operatorless elevators, there are so many passenger benefits 
to be gained. For example, all passenger elevators are equipped with “magic” Traffic 
Sentinel door controls. This means maximum passenger convenience and safety be- 
cause doors are controlled entirely by passenger movement—and not by the whim 
of an operator. 

This is how Traffic Sentinel works: an electronic eye “sees” all passengers enter 
or leave the elevator. It knows just how long to keep doors open for passengers—yet 
never allows doors to remain open longer than necessary. Docrs are thus courteously 
held open until the last person is safely in—or out. Only then is the door closed—all 
by itself, as if by magic. 

If you are planning a new construction—or a modernization program—the 
Westinghouse Eievator Division will be happy to assist you. Just call the office nearest 
you for help and counsel. 


you CAW BE SURE...1F « Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


J-98761-AA 
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Photographed aboard a Vickers Viscount. The engines are Rolls-Royce Dart prop-jets. 


Rolls-Royce...a reassuring view from any jet plane 


You are looking at one of the — the commercial jet and prop-jet planes Powered by Rolls-Royce Jets or Prop-Jets 
most reassuring sights you can _in service or on order are powered by 


see from any airplane—the Rolls-Royce engines. 
famous RR monogram on the Over fifty airlines have specified 
wine cowling. Rolls-Royce jets for their new airplanes. 
This RR proclaims that the engines Rolls-Royce engineering experience 
‘your plane are made by the same does not stop at jet engines. Their huge 
sople who make the best motor cars __ research resources are also at work on 
the world. Today more than half — nuclear and rocket power. 
4 


ROLLS-ROYCE, INC., 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 ar 3 — — 
ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LTD., COTE DE LIESSE ROAD, MONTREAL, CANADA DE HAVILLAND COMET 
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In Business Abroad 


Loans From U.S. and Japan 


Bolster Paraguay’s Economic Front 


Paraguay’s Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, the only full- 
fledged dictator left in South America, boosted his pres- 
tige—and bolstered his staying power—last week with 
good news on the economic front. 

From Washington came an extension of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund's $5.5-million standby loan 
granted a year ago. From Tokyo came a Japanese agree- 
ment to grant Paraguay, a virtually land-locked country, 
$4-million in a loan to finance construction of river boats, 
in exchange for Stroessner’s admission of Japanese im- 
migrants. 

To top off the good news, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
announced it would build a $3-million, 3,000-bbl.-a-day 


refinery near Asuncion, Paraguay’s capital. 


Banks Ante $20-Million Credit 


For West German Chemical Titan 


Farbenfabriken Bayer AG, West Germany’s chemical 
giant (1957 sales: $430-million), is continuing to expand 
plant facilities and sales outlets round the world. Last 
week it arranged a $20-million credit—from five U. S., 
Canadian, and West European banks through J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.—to go to Bayer Foreign Investments, Ltd. 

Bavforin, as it’s called, was formed last year in Toronto 
to manage Bayer’s equity interests in 78 foreign com- 
panies—mainly in the Western Hemisphere. The credit 
will help consolidate past debts, as well as help finance 
further spreading out of Bayer interests around the 
globe. 

Bavforin’s main interests in the U.S. include Mobay 
Chemical Co., Chemagro Corp., Vero Beach Labora- 
tories, Inc., and Verona Pharma Chemical Corp. 


Western Creditors Map Out Plan 
To Aid India’s Wobbling Economy 


India’s second Five-Year Plan is putting the country 
through the financial wringer. Its foreign exchange re- 
serves are down to $470-million—and dwindling fast. 

But India’s creditors in the West already have formed 
a tentative plan to rescue it from financial disaster. 
Under this plan, the U.S. would put up $300-million 
from the Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund. The World Bank would contribute $200- 
million. The British and West Germans would each 
fund, on a long-term basis, $100-million worth of India’s 
short-term obligations. 

New Delhi could chop some more from its Five-Year 
Plan—possibly around $200-million in expenditures—and 
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dip into its sterling balances now being used as currency 
reserves. 

Final details of this program will be worked out at the 
meeting of Indian and Western representatives in Wash- 
ington, called by the World Bank. 


Meanwhile, one of India’s top industrialists, G. D. 
Birla, is negotiating the purchase of U.S. machinery, 
costing as much as $15-million, for the new rayon-pulp 
plant he is building in the communist-governed state of 
Kerala. ‘Birla also expects to purchase machinery here for 
a new aluminum plant to be built in northern India, with 
engineering handled by Kaiser Corp. 


Arab League’s Huddle on Oil 
May Clarify lragi Policies 


The long-range attitude of the new Iraqi regime 
toward Western oil companies may be better known 
after the Arab League holds its Oil Congress on Nov. 1. 

The overthrown government in Baghdad had forced 
a postponement of the pan-Arab oil meeting three times 
in the past two vears. It had insisted the Arabs meet 
in an oil-producing country, not in Cairo—where the 
November conference will take place. The former gov- 
ernment also is reported to have blocked Arab efforts 
to map a “unified oil policy” for Arab states. 

Though oil is flowing smoothly from the Iraq Petro 
leum’s fields now, cautious observers see danger signals 
pointing to changes in Iraq’s oil policies before Novem- 
ber. They note, among other things, that the new Iraqi 
government includes four men who sided with Iran's 
nationalization of oil under Premier Mossadegh. They 
resigned from parliament in 1952 to protest the Iraqi 
agreement with IPC. 


Argentina, Still Beset by Oil Woes, 
Turns to the Soviet Bloc for Help 


In Argentina, Pres. Frondizi is trying hard to follow 
an economic line delicately balanced between national 
ism and the best interests of the country. ‘That's clear 
enough in the way he is handling Argentina's long-stand 
ing oil problem. 

A month ago, he reached an agreement with U.S. and 
West European oil companies and with U.S. invest 
ment bankers to plow around $]-billion into Argentine 
oil development. For Argentine nationalists, the agree 
ment was less than satisfactorv—a “giveaway” to foreign 
oil companies. 

So, to keep his local critics happy, Frondizi this week 
sent a mission to Moscow to negotiate terms of a recent 
Soviet offer to supply Argentina with $100-million worth 
of oil equipment—and to talk about an extension of the 
country’s agreement to buy 7-million bbl. of Soviet crud¢ 
At the same time, YPF, the state-owned oil company, 
is studying a Romanian offer to supply oil equipment 

On top of these moves some Argentine deputies and 
labor leaders this week laid out the red carpet for a 
visiting Communist Chinese trade delegation. 
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The U.S. answer to the Soviet economic offensive is finally beginning to 
take shape. Some of the pieces are still in the early planning stages. But 
you can see a new pattern emerging. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal for a regional lending agency to finance 
economic development in the troubled Middle East (page 31) is one dramatic 
sign. Another major move is the Administration’s decision to aid Latin 
America by supporting the formation of a special Inter-American Bank. 


Together, these add up to a broadened approach for helping speed eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped countries. The idea now is to shift the 
West’s financial assistance from a bilateral to a regional basis. That’s essen- 
tially the old Marshail Plan approach—but in areas outside Western Europe 
and in a somewhat different form. 


Of course, the root trouble in the Middle East is political. Arab nation- 
alism, not slow economic development, has led the U.S. into the major crisis 
there. In Latin America, political resentment over not being consulted 
enough by Washington on world issues plays a big role, along with problems 
over commodity sales and prices. 


Washington realizes that an expanded aid program won’t fill all the holes 
made by political troubles. But it’s counting on a broadened economic ap- 
proach to help smooth things out. 


Thus, the Administration no longer is turning a deaf ear to schemes 
for international commodity stabilization. It will take a liberal attitude 
toward attempts at stabilization in discussions of copper, lead, and zinc in 
London next month. An even more immediate prospect is cooperation in 
a coffee-marketing agreement. 


Beyond that, the Administration is expected to support bigger contribu- 
tions from member countries to the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. These international lending agencies hold their annual meet- 
ing in New Delhi early in October. 


For its own part, Washington already has handed out big chunks of aid 
to Brazil, Turkey, and Jordan. It will probably hand out more soon to 
France and Argentina. An Argentine mission arrived this week looking for 
big sums. 


Some of the aid will take the form of balance-of-payments credits and 
stretching out of repayments on earlier loans. In any case, Washington’s 
approach is to emphasize loans, rather than grants. At the same time, it’s 
pushing for longer-term credits at lower interest rates—partly to match 
Moscow’s “liberal” terms on loans it has granted countries. 


U.S. agreement to consider setting up a special development bank for 
Latin America is a direct outcome of Secy. of State Dulles’ trip to Brazil. 


What helped push the sudden decision to form a bank was Washington’s 
desire to support a similar lending agency for Arab countries. The stone- 
throwing incidents during Vice-Pres. Nixon’s recent Latin tour made it 
clear that Washington can’t give financial help to other regions while over- 
looking its backyard neighbors. 


The proposal for an Inter-American Bank dates back 10 years. Wash- 
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ington has argued that Latin countries can get enough money from the 
Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and private U.S. sources. It also has 
assumed we would carry almost the entire financial burden for a special 
bank. 


Washington’s economic thinking is still pretty much the same. But the 
political facts—U. S. interest in improving relations with a 20-country region 
ambitious to get ahead fast—have forced Washington’s hand. 


Argentina is a classic Latin example of a country crying for financial 
help. In the past few years, it has received $160-million from Ex-Im, pri- 
marily for steel production. But a recent report by the U.N.’s Economic 
Commission for Latin America estimates Argentina will need $2.5-billion 
over the next decade. Its urgent needs, for just the next few years, amount 
to $1.8-billion, according to ECLA. 


Economists in Washington are discounting talk of an impending reces- 
sion in Western Europe. 


They concede that industrial production in several countries has fallen 
off from the record levels of the first quarter. But they also note signs of an 
upturn in some basic sectors, notably steel output. They point to other 
signs—how the World’s Fair is helping pull Belgium out of its slump, the 
way the U.S. is moving out of the worst phase of its recession. 


The West this week is relaxing restrictions on trade with Communist 
countries. Britain will follow closely the recommendations of COCOM 
(Coordinating Committee made up of NATO countries, plus Japan and 
minus Iceland). The list of embargoed items has been cut sharply. 


Even the U.S. is easing controls on goods shipped to Communist coun- 
tries (except for Red China). The reason is simple enough: Commerce and 
State Dept. officials see less need for tight controls here, when Moscow and its 
satellites can buy the same goods in Western Europe. 


The ruckus Red China is raising in the Formosa Straits has the State 
Dept. concerned—but not really worried. 


Mao Tse-tung’s intentions are enigmatic. But he probably wants to pro- 
voke an “international incident” involving the U.S. Seventh Fleet or Nation- 
alist China’s armed forces rather than to launch an all-out attack on Formosa. 
At least, that’s what Washington officials believe. 


Britain is furiously debating whether to try te match U.S. technical 
achievements—such as building nuclear submarines—or to take a back seat. 
Britishers see technical achievements as the true test of whether their 
country will stay in the “great power game.” 


British projects already under way may lead to construction of an 
atomic submarine. Aubrey Jones, Minister of Supply, says that two types 
of British missiles, now ready, would be able to put satellites into orbit. 
The government has asked a private body of scientists to study the costs 
of designing and building the satellite itself. 
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fully contoured clinker-built-with-plywood hull gives flashing ac- 
celeration and sports car maneuverability—plus stout, seaworthy 
construction that means extra safety when the going gets rough. 
Exterior plywood helps builders like Lyman turn out boats that 
combine style and quality without the penalty of a high price tag. 
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Saved: one life, thanks to this low cost fir plywood 
safety screen at Douglas Aircraft, California, which 
stopped a part hurled from a fast-spinning lathe only 
a few inches from a workman’s head. Light weight ply- 
wood screens had been ordered in place by plant safety 
engineers as a precaution against just such accidents. 


Long life, low cost! Big, easy to read overlaid ply- 
wood signs like this take the guesswork out of motor- 
ing in Washington State. They combine the strength 
of Exterior plywood with plastic-like fused resin-fiber 
surfaces. And because these signs cost less and last 
longer than metal, they mean big savings to taxpayers. 
Commercial sign manufacturers, too, who have 
switched to overlaid plywood report that it cuts finish- 
ing and fabrication costs, and stands up better under 
severe weathering and damage from vandals. 
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In Washington 


New Federal Aviation Agency 


Awaits Naming of Its Boss 


Under legislation that barely squeaked by in Congress, 
a new federal agency has been created to handle aviation. 
The big question now is whom Pres. Eisenhower will 
name to head it. 

The new Federal Aviation Agency will replace the 
present Civil Aeronautics Administration entirely. In 
addition, it will make the rules now promulgated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It will also have authority to 
control both civilian and nontactical military flights. 

The law provides that the administrator must be a 
civilian at the time of appointment. But—to encourage 
cooperation from the services—his deputy may be an 
active military man. The three leading contenders: 
Under Secy. of Commerce Louis Rothschild; Lt. Gen. 
Elwood Quesada, the President’s aviation adviser; and 
CAA Administrator James Pyle. 


Signs to Be Fewer and Smaller 


Along Interstate Highway System 


Motorists will see only a limited number of billboards 
along the nation’s new 41,000-mi. interstate highway 
system, if Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks has his way 
(BW—Mayl10'58,p110). And the signs will be sub- 
stantially smaller than standard billboards. 

Major provisions for the proposed code limit the use 
of brand names on advertising signs, cluster advertise- 
ments of tourist facilities in directory-type boards at rest 
areas off the highway, and bar electrical signs. 

No signs are allowed within two miles of an inter- 
change, and no more than six in the next three miles; 
elsewhere, signs must be at least a mile apart. 

The rules will apply to about 70% of the interstate 
highway mileage; routes for the other 30% are already 


established. States aren’t forced to adopt the standards, . 


but they get an extra 4% of federal aid if they do. 


REA Fights Back at Comptroller 


Over Limits on Its Lending Power 


The Rural Electrification Administration began this 
week its counterattack on a move that would have erased 
its existing program in many places and throttled its 
future growth. 

At issue is a ruling by U.S. Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell. Late in July, he told REA it had 
no authority to lend federal money to electric coopera- 
tives for generation or transmission facilities if private 
utilities were willing to serve the new customers. Private 
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power companies were jubilant—they have long fought 
the co-ops’ easy access to cheap federal money. 

The question arose over $120,000 REA lent in 1955 
to finance facilities with which the Greene County 
(Iowa) Rural Electric Co-op has been serving a new pipe 
and tile plant. Campbell said that since Iowa-Illinois 
Gas & Electric Co. had offered adequate power to the 
new plant, REA should get its money back. 

This week, REA and its parent, the Agriculture Dept., 
filed a 17-page brief challenging the decision. The only 
limitation on REA’s lending power, the department 
argued, is that it can’t finance facilities to serve customers 
already receiving power from another source. Moreover, 
the brief said, the decision jeopardizes millions of dol- 
lars in outstanding loans. 

In response, Campbell retreated a tentative two steps. 
He agreed to reconsider his finding and to suspend it 
in the meantime. 


Congress Adds Two Years to Life 
Of Dual Rates for Ocean Freight 


The traditional system of dual rates for ocean freight 
got a clear stay of execution last week. Under the system, 
members of a shipping conference grant reduced freight 
tates to shippers who agree to use only vessels operated 
by conference members. Some 98% of the world’s ocean 
trafic moves this way. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in a decision last May, 
struck down as discriminatory one such system used on 
freight moving from Japan to U.S. Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports. And it cast doubt on the legality of all such 
rate agreements. 

However, last week Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill to 
legalize—for two years—the existing dual rate compacts. 
Meanwhile, Congress will decide whether to exempt 
such contracts from the antitrust laws. 


Justice Dept. Raises an Eyebrow 
At Static Price of Synthetic Rubber 


Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers is a bit worried about 
the apparent lack of price competition among synthetic 
rubber producers. But, much to the relief of the warborn 
industry, he’s full of praise for its over-all competitive 
zest. 

The nation’s top antitruster outlined his conclusions 
in the third of ten annual reports the Justice Dept. must 
make on competition among companies that bought the 
government’s synthetic rubber facilities in 1955. 

Rogers sees “little excuse” for the fact that general 
purpose rubber still sells for exactly 24.1¢ per Ib.—just 
as it did under government ownership of the plants. In 
contrast, natural rubber prices have dropped. 

However, the Attorney General lauds the transition 
to a buyers’ market and the emergence of new producers 
in the industry. He concludes that last year “saw some 
improvement in the status of competition within the 
synthetic rubber industry.” 
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How Emery 
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Seventy-five per cent of swim suit sales 
are made in three months. Cole’s prob- 
lem was how to extend the selling pe- 
riod. To do this Cole had to encourage 
reorders yet find a way to keep re- 
tailers’ inventories low. 

This year Cole decided to make 13 
top designs in quantity and supply re- 
orders by air freight. Cole advertised 
to retailers: “Call us by phone. Almost 
before you hang up you've got ’em!” 

This planned use of door-to-door, 
round-the-clock Emery service helped 


Cole develop more reorders than at 
any time in its history ...increase sales 
by prolonging the selling season. 

Take a look at your high value items 
—those over $3 a pound. Emery will 
help you reduce inventory ... increase 
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hour faster arrival overseas. 
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LABOR 


Hoffa Repeats Old Role 


@ In a battle of wits with Senate committee counsel 


Kennedy, Teamsters head again is a slippery witness. 


@ The uncommunicative labor boss says he cannot 


take summary action against racketeer union officials. 


@ But new revelations of corruption are building up 


pressure—inside the union and out—to oust him. 


The currently unanswered question 
on the Senate’s longest running quiz 
show—the probe into the misdeeds of 
issorted labor racketeers—is not whether 
l'camsters’ chief James Riddle Hoffa 
will clean out racketeers in the giant 
1.4-million member trucking union, but 
whether or not he is powerful enough 
to do so. 

lo no one’s great surprise, members 
of the Senate committee investigating 
labor and management malpractices 
discovered this week that their vear- 
long pressure on the Detroit-born union 
official is making no headway. Scores 
of racketeers on Teamsters’ payrolls, 
who were pointed out to Hoffa when 
he was up before the McClellan com- 
mittee a year ago, are still in office. 


|. Mounting Pressure 


Up to now, Hoffa’s six months in 
office have billed as at least a 
nominal clean-up regime. But this im- 
pression appears to have been dispelled 
once and for all. 

The stocky Teamsters’ boss said he 
was not going to “abuse his privilege” 
to take summary action under the 
union constitution. The men had a 
right to a trial under union procedures, 
Hoffa pointed out. 

When Hoffa could cite no single ac- 
tion on his part against union racketeers 

ranging from executive board mem- 
bers to local presidents and including 
many union business agents—the sus 
picion grew that he cannot move 
igainst them, not even by taking a half 
step that might have satisfied the com- 
mittee, such as temporary suspension. 
¢ “Not Afraid”—This prompted com- 
mittee counsel Robert F. Kennedy to 
isk: “Are you afraid of these people, 
Mr. Hoffa? I say you're not tough 
enough to get rid of these people.” 

Hoffa shot back, “I’m not frightened 
of anvbodv, Mr. Kennedy.” 

He added, “I don’t intend to have 
the impression left that I am controlled 
by gangsters.” 
¢ Committee’s Aim—The McClellan 
committee and its counsel this week 


been 
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left no doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
what thev were after. The committee’s 
latest revelations provoked new efforts 
to oust Hoffa from the top job in the 
l'eamsters union and provide more am- 
munition for those already pushing for 
his departure. The current exposures 
are expected to: 

e Bolster AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s demand that the federation’s 
executive council next week order that 
all pacts between AFL-CIO unions and 
the Teamsters be dissolved. 

¢ Back up last week’s warning by 
the court-appointed overseers of the 
truckers’ union that they would crack 
down quickly if Hoffa resisted their 
clean-up orders. (While the monitors 
have no authority to impose their rul 
ings on the union, thev can take their 
case to Judge F. Dickinson Letts, who 
could use his authority to remove Hoffa 
from office.) 

e Reinforce a rank-and-file drive to 
unseat Hoffa. Charges against Hoffa for 
violations of the union’s constitution 
are to be submitted to the three moni 
tors appointed by U.S. District Court. 

However, the 46-vear-old labor leader 
is still a long way from the skids. 


ll. Battle of Wits 


In its second week of questioning, 
the McClellan committee centered on 
Hoffa’s finances and friends. While the 
records of manv of the latter are drawn 
from the police blotter and are com- 
plete almost to the point of boredom, 
Hoffa’s fiscal figures are anvthing but 
complete—and far from dull 

Counsel Kennedy pursued the de- 
tails of Hoffa’s extensive business deal- 
ings. Each time he would run up 
against the explanation that the Team- 
sters’ head doesn’t keep any records, 
that he deals only in cash. Hoffa 
defended Teamsters fund loans to his 
business associates as just “good busi- 
ness,” although they didn’t always fare 
so well. 
¢ Cash Deals—Hoffa explained that he 
purchased—for cash—a $500 mink stole 
from Ben Dranow, owner of the John 


W. Thomas department store in Min- 
neapolis and did not get a_ receipt 
l'eamsters welfare and local union 
funds, which Hoffa controls, loaned 
Dranow $1.2-million even though the 
store was then struck by the Retail 
Clerks union. ‘The department. store 
is now in bankruptcy court. 

The referee in bankruptcy, according 
to a committee staff investigator, 1s 
“verv anxious to talk to Mr. Dranow” 
about $116,431 he withdrew from store 
funds. The Senate committec 
looking for Dranow but can’t 
him. 

In another case, Hoffa says he bought 
£7,500 worth of stock in the North 
American Rare Metals, Ltd., (Toronto), 
from “accumulated cash” he keeps 
around his office or at home. His union 
partner Owen Bert Brennan was a di- 
rector of the company. 

Committee members, led by Chmn. 
John L. McClellan, scored Hoffa for 
the generosity of the Central States 
Teamsters Conference to union officers 
in prison, 

Four officers of a Pontiac (Mich.) 
local, according to committee evidence, 
were paid salaries totaling $114,719 
while in jail for extortion. Hoffa ex- 
plained they were being rewarded for 
long services to the union. 
¢ Officeholders—But the focal point of 
the first half of the hearings concerned 
the reputations of dozens of ‘Teamsters’ 
leaders whose names were read off to 
Hoffa, along with their records. Hoffa 
provided a variety of explanations why 
they were still in office, ranging from: 
“Thev told me they didn’t do it” fo “I 
haven't been in office long enough.” 
In many said they must go 
through union trial under the Team- 
sters constitutional provisions 

Among the Teamsters officials cited 
is Glen Smith of Chattanooga, who has 
admitted, according to committee coun- 
scl Kennedy, to stealing $20,000 in 
local funds. Another is Sidney Bren 
nan, ‘Teamsters leader in Minneapolis, 
whose conviction for extortion was up- 
held by the Supreme Court. 

Manv of the Teamsters’ witnesses 
cited the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned about their own and Hoffa’s 
affairs Hoffa has been consistenth 
vague on many such matters, referring 
the committee to Brennan and others 

then invoke their constitutional 
privileges. Sen. John F. Kennedy ac 
cused Hoffa outright of hiding behind 
Fifth Amendment witnesses. 
¢ Evasive Witness—Hoffa repeated his 
tactics of a vear ago, remaining cautious 
in his answers, prefacing most of them 
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by, “I don’t recall for sure but . . 
then a battle of wits ensues between 
Hoffa, who isn’t sure what information 
the McCellan committee possesses, and 
counsel Kennedy, who hopes to elicit 
more than the committee knows. 

So far, it’s a stand-off. There have 
been few direct accusations against 
Hoffa from important witnesses. Even 


employers, who have testified to pay- 
offs in Teamsters strike situations, have 
not directly accused Hoffa of taking 
any payoff money. But, the circum- 
stantial record being made by the 
McClellan committee is a cumulative 
one. Whether any definite illegality on 
Hoffa’s part can be shown still remains 
a question. 


UAW Defers Strike Action 


The union’s executive board seemed on the verge of 
authorizing a walkout, then backed down as the Big Three 
announced plans for recalling laid-off workers. 


Ihe United Auto Workers last week 
marched up to the brink—then backed 
off to talk some more with the auto 
companies before threatening a strike 

With great fanfare, the union's in- 
ternational executive board and _ its 
councils for General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler workers met in Detroit. ‘The 
companies, press, and even some union 
officials were under the impression that 
the purpose of the meetings was to 
authorize a strike and set a date. And 
UAW let that impression stand. 
¢ One More Chance—The workers’ 
councils met and separately voted to 
ask strike authorization from the in- 
ternational executive board. But then 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther blandh 
announced that the executive board 
had decided to defer action on the 
requests for strike Authorization because 
it “felt that we should make one more 
effort’’ to get the auto companies “to 
bargain in good faith.” 

Desultory bargaining has been going 

on since March. Why did Reuther 
think that backing away from a strike 
authorization would quicken the bar- 
gaining pace? “Hope springs eternally 
in the human breast,” he answered. 
But he also went on to say, “we don’t 
choose to strike now,” because now is 
“not a good tactical time.” 
* Companies Score—Clearly, things 
had not gone exactly according to plan 
tor Reuther and the union officers. 
Perhaps the biggest thing that went 
wrong was that the industry scored the 
UAW at the propaganda game at 
which the union used to excel. On 
Il'ridav, the day before the councils met 
to ask for strike authority, GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler announced plans for re- 
hiring laid-off workers. 

GM _ will begin recalls on Monday, 
Aug. 18, and by mid-October will have 
rehired 100,000 hourly workers. On 
the same day, Chrysler will start call- 
ing back the first of 42,000 workers. 
And in carly September, Ford will begin 
recalling 40,000 laid off for model 
change-over, plus 7,500 who were laid 
off earlier 


The timing is significant. It had 
been expected by observers all along 
that if the UAW last week set a strike 
date, it would be around the middle of 
September when the entire industry 
will be turning out new model cars. 
The auto companies’ announcement of 
their plans obviously put the union 
chiefs in a difficult position. To tell 
nearly 200,000 workers that as soon as 
they got on the payroll again they 
would be asked to walk out apparently 
was just too unpalatable for the UAW 
leaders. 

So Reuther decided to mark time. 
The next regular meeting of the in- 
ternational executive board is in late 
September. It could, at that time, 
authorize a strike and pick out a target 
-or it could be called into special 
session for that purpose earlier. Last 
week’s action by no means indicates 
that the UAW will not strike. It will— 
if it can’t get a contract settlement any 
other way. 

The auto companies are counting on 
just the kind of atmosphere that ap- 
parently last week deterred the execu- 
tive board from issuing a strike call. 
Auto executives believe that workers 
who have had slim paydays most of the 
vear simply won’t have any stomach for 
a strike. But company spokesmen 
themselves admit that if Reuther calls 
his men out, they'll go. 
¢ Possible Explanation—The company 
bargainers returned to the negotiations 
this week completely unimpressed by 
Reuther’s offering them one more 
chance to “bargain in good faith.” 
However, Reuther may have made a 
point in the seemingly useless activity 
of last weekend. He could have been 
telling the company bargainers two 
things: (1) We will go to almost any 
lengths to avoid a strike if you will 
only start discussing some of our de- 
mands. (2) We must have some re- 
visions in the supplementary unemplov- 
inent benefit plan (to which Reuther 
repeatedly referred) that will cost you 
little or nothing. If you give us this 
we can come to terms. END 
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Can railroads offer 


personalized service? 


a 


B. R. Dew confers with B. B. Irwin, Chief Dispatcher at Rock Island, III. 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote B. R. Dew, superintendent of the Rock Island Division 


From time to time shippers complain that some railroads 
are too big to care about a single car of freight .. . that the 
persons affected by a delayed shipment are treated with 
indifference. 

“This isn’t true of the Rock Island,” says Mr. Dew. “We 
don’t function as one huge, impersonal railroad. Rather, 
we operate on a divisional basis—as seven small, inte- 
grated, well organized roads. 

“On the Rock Island Division, for instance, I have 3,000 
men helping me run 1500 miles of track. This is a workable 
size—one that enables us to be on top of every situation. 

“When a bad order car is set out en route, a report goes 
immediately to my chief dispatcher. He does two things 
fast: (1) dispatches a work crew to repair the car; (2) 
teletypes the transportation officer in Chicago, who im- 


mediately wires or phones the appropriate traffic repre- 
sentative. He in turn informs the shipper or consignee 
without delay. Usually the car is repaired and back in serv- 
ice within 24 hours, and the interested parties are again 
notified so they know the exact status of the shipment at 
all times.” 

Personalized service—this, we believe, is what makes 
friends for the Rock Island. We may slip occasionally. But 
only occasionally. The important thing is that Rock Island 
people do take a personal interest in your shipments. 
Our job is to keep shippers happy, and if we’re not doing 
it, we want to hear about it. 

Route your next shipment via Rock Island. Give us a 
chance to prove that “personalized service” is more than 
an empty phrase. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, /LL. 





e 
Stumbling Blocks? 
Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 


clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


In Labor 


Higher Court Upholds Union’s Right 


To Sue Another Union for Raiding 


AFL-CIO “no raiding” agreements can be enforced by federal 
court orders, a U. §. Court of Appeals in Chicago held unani 
mously this week. The decision was made in the first case to come 
under Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley law, which permits unions 
to sue each other to enforce contracts or agreements between them. 

The ruling headed off a raid by a Chicago Textile Workers 


Union local on a United Textile Workers local. 

The TWU local petitioned NLRB for an election last October 
while UT'W was being investigated by the AFL-CIO on charges 
of corruption. UTW was later reinstated after complying with 
cleanup orders. However, TWU did not withdraw its petition. 

The UTW local took the case before David L. Cole, umpire 
under AFL-CIO “no raiding” pacts. Cole upheld UTW, and the 
case went to court. NLRB held up the election pending appeal. 


THE FUJI BANK LtD. ee 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 

New York @ London e@ Calcutta 

187 Branches throughout Japan 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
greeting await you. Domo_ari- 
gato gozaimasu. 


Wage Gains Through Bargaining Continue 


To Drift Downward, Survey Reveals 


Collective bargaining results so far this summer continue to be 
“mixed.” Median settlements, according to the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, fell 2.1¢ over the last two weeks to 8¢, down from 
the 9.4¢ median of wage hikes registered during the first half of 
wears forever the year (BW —Jul.19°58,p64). 


¢ An eight-week-old strike of ironworkers in New York ended 


with a 274¢-30¢ wage hike spread over two years. 
- ¢ In New England, workers at dyeing and finishing plants 
WASTEBASKET 
by GLOBE -WERNICKE 


light as a feather 


may forego a wage hike at behest of the ‘Textile Workers. 

¢ The Atlantic & Gulf Districts of the Seafarers International 
Celie tench: quis and Wihestido Union negotiated a base pay increase of 8% and a 6‘@ increase 
ready to help you maintain a in the overtime rate for seamen. ‘The increases go into effect 


neater, cleaner office! The hand- . “ 2 
. 7 co > y Ly a) » i. » " 
some, textured surface is imper- Sept. I, although the old agreement expires Sept. 30. 


vious to liquids or rust, and is 
leak-proof. Easy to clean... spa- 
cious capacity. Rugged strength 
of fiber glass makes it virtually 
damage-free. Call your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer today or 

write direct Dept. A-8 


Hoffa Intervention in Trucking Lockout 


Hints at Rift in Teamsters Leadership 


An I1-state trucking shutdown—affecting 1,600 companies and 
100,000 workers—began this week. 

he Western States Employers’ Policy Assn. ordered the lock 
out after Teamsters Joint Council 38 in Sacramento struck for 
the wage hike recently won by Oakland truckers—an increase of 
$1.60 a day, bringing the wage scales up to between $2.45 and 
$2.72 an hour. 

The shutdown is the first major test of the leadership of Einar 
Available in Mohn, president of Teamsters Western Conference. Mohn 
ee ee Oe ee denies the report that Teamsters chief James R. Hoffa gave 

cr Council 38 strike sanction before the Western Conference acted, 
thus forcing Mohn’s hand. Hoffa intervened, say employers, 
to block ratification of an agreement reached with the Conference, 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, 0. granting a 10¢ hourly hike for each of the next three years. 
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PROPERTIES OF “MYLAR” 


““Mylar”’ offers a unique combi- 
nation of properties that may help 
you improve performance and 
lower costs of your product. Here 
are two of the many important 
properties for evaluation. 


REMARKASLE TOUGHNESS. “‘Mylar’’ is the atrong- 
est flexible plastic film ever made... tough 
even in extra-thin gauges. ““Mylar’’ has 
high dielectric strength...resists abrasions. 


RESISTS CHEMICALS & MOISTURE. “‘Mylar”’ is un- 
affected by oils and grease resists most 
alkalies and solvents. ““Mylar’’ is 
moistureproof dimensionally stable 


acids, 


How Du Pont Mylar helped make possible 
a new, better-performing drafting film 


Thanks to the remarkable combination 
of properties found in versatile Du Pont 
**Mylar’’* polyester film, leading manu- 
facturers of engineering materials are 
now offering new, more durable pencil 
and ink drafting films that help safe- 
guard investments in time and labor. 

Because of ‘“‘Mylar’’, these new draft- 
ing films resist handling wear and tear 


aU PONT 


REG. U5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . «THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


* 


nanufact 


. deterioration from aging, cracking, 
heat and moisture . . . remain flexible 
even after years of storage. Yet, while 
offering permanent protection for valu- 
able drawings, drafting films made with 
**Mylar’’ cost no more than many grades 
of drafting cloth! 

HOW CAN “MYLAR” HELP YOU? Draft- 
ing film is just one of many new and 
Mylar’ ark for Du Pont's brand of pe 


s 0 registered tradem 


rers of drafting meterials are now offering pe 


eae ee 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 


improved products now made with 
““Mylar’’. For example, ‘‘Mylar’’ is also 
an efficient electrical insulator . . .a base 
for a tougher, more durable magnetic 
tape. You may be able to capitalize on 
the outstanding combination of proper- 
ties found in ‘‘Mylar’’. For all the facts, 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Room B-8, Wilmington, Del. 


u Pont makes the base material “Mylar’ most leading 


Film Dept., Room B-8, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


) Please send me samples of 
the new drafting film made 


with ‘“‘Mylar”’ polyester film. Name___ 


} Please send me information | Firm 


Application 











on properties, applicationsand | , 44... 





types of “Mylar” available 
(MB-11). 























Steam and compressed air plant, Rawsonville, Michigan. Total capacity: 120,000 Ibs. per hr. 


29% > wk ~ 
* ‘ 


— 














90,000 Ibs. per hr. boiler installation, Dearborn, Mich. 





FORD 
POWERS 
UP 

with 
Pritchard-built 
power plants 


What's the most important factor in an in- 
dustrial power plant? Efficiency? Low invest- 
ment cost? 

The Ford Motor Co. will tell you it’s 
neither factor—when considered separately. 
The highly efficient plant may have cost so 
much to build that its products—steam and 
air—are too expensive for the highly com- 
petitive automobile manufacturing business. 
On the other hand, the low cost plant may 
never operate efficiently and may be subject 
to frequent break-downs. 

The first power plant built for Ford by J. F. 
Pritchard & Co. has shown a favorable oper- 
ating cost-investment cost ratio. Since then, 
two more Ford power construction jobs have 
been completed by Pritchard. 

Balancing investment costs with operating 
costs is basic to Pritchard’s approach to power 
plant construction. This requires more than 
engineering skill alone—more than good con- 
struction—more than careful purchasing and 
coordination. It combines these factors in 
such a way that the completed plant costs 
least to own and operate in the long run. 

If you are considering expansion or new 
construction, assign the job to Pritchard. Our 
services range from economic surveys to com- 
pletion of turn-key jobs . . . our experience 
from the construction of industrial power 
plants to central stations. 










/NOUSTAV'S 
PARTNER FOR 
PROGRESS 


ur. Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS ©§ CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 401, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 


SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 











THE MARKETS 





In this fast-rising market, a 
lot of people find themselves 


in stocks like these. But if 
they want them taxed as 
capital gains, they can’t 


sell yet. 


Mar. 28 close 
ooo. Qt2 


Texas Instruments 
Argo Oil 

Disney Productions ... 
Baltimore & Ohio .. 
gS Saree a 


Richfield Oil 

N. Y. Central 
Raytheon 

Kern County Land 
American Airlines . . 


Schenley 

Republic Steel . 
ee 
Caterpillar Tractor ... 
BE nis ce ébenncoes 


American Potash 
Lockheed 

U. S$. Gypsum 

U. $. Steed .....2.. 
PUOE ccc 


*eeeeeee 


19.62 
25.00 
14.87 


62.50 
13.62 
24.00 
38.50 
16.75 


. 22.25 

40.50 
51.50 
60.12 
26.25 


37.12 
42.12 
70.50 
58.50 
68.25 








How to Protect Your Gains 


A lot of shrewd stock buyers were 
faced this week with an embarrassment 
of riches. 

These traders, who bet last spring 
that the market would go up gradually, 
show handsome gains in many stocks— 
but mostly on paper. One reason these 
gains haven’t been cashed is that the 
run-up has been so swift that they clas- 
sify as short-term—taxable at ordinary 
income rates. Few traders relish pay- 
ing out that much of their profits in 
taxes, especially since most of them 
have made their big gains by trading 
on thin margins. 

Traders—and investors—are hoping 
to extend these short-term wind- 
falls into long-term gains over a six- 
month period, which would qualify 
them to be taxed at the more favorable 
capital gains rates. But only time can 
perform that feat. So the big problem 
now is how traders can protect all or 
part of their profits while waiting. 

e Need a Hedge—In effect, they want 
to protect themselves in two ways: 

¢ To keep paper profits from evap- 
orating in case the market suddenly 
crumbles. 

¢ To keep a position in the stock, 
and squeeze out every nickel if the mar- 
ket continues to rise. 

Tax considerations, of course, vary 
with individuals. For example, some 
traders—such as those who losi a bundle 
in the recent nosedive of government 
bonds—could use capital losses to offset 
any short-term gains in stocks. And 
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some traders, who like continually to 
keep churning over the stocks they hold, 
don’t mind taking short-term gains. So 
there’s no universal way that traders 
protect themselves. 

¢ Stock Options—But an_ increasing 
number of smart traders are turning to 
stock options to tide them over. To 
most amateur investors, stock options— 
or puts and calls, as they are more 
familiarly known—are a mystery. Their 
use is pretty much confined to market 
professionals, who can give full-time 
study to them. And these pros, who 
trade mostly on margin, know that 
stock options can not only be a useful 
tool for speculation but even more a 
flexible device for protecting paper win- 
nings. 

A stock option is a negotiable con- 
tract that guarantees a buyer the right 
to buy (call) or sell (put) specified stock 
at a fixed price within a set period. 

This week, for instance, one of the 
big put-and-call brokers was offering 100 
shares of call paper on U.S. Steel at 
$71.37 per share. The option was for 
one year, and the cost, $800. This 
means that no matter how high U.S. 
Steel (now trading at about $70.50) 
rises in the coming year, a buyer of that 
call paper could exercise his option at 
the contracted price of $71.37. Because 
of the expense of the option, though, 
he would start making a profit only 
when the stock went above $79. 
¢ Option Cost—Prices of stock options 
vary. ‘They depend on the price of the 


stock, its volatility, the duration of the 
option, and supply and demand. Cost 
rises as the option time lengthens or as 
the supply dwindles. 

The main appeal of options is that 
they normally can be bought on a 
shoestring. If a trader acquires a call— 
a buy—option on a stock that goes up, 
he stands to make almost as much as if 
he had purchased the stock outright. 
And the percentage gain on his initial 
investment is sometimes huge. If his 
bet doesn’t pan out, he has only his 
option money to lose—and he can de- 
duct that loss when he figures his taxes. 
¢ The Popular Put—The call is gen- 
erally the most popular stock option, be- 
cause it offers more speculative chances 
on the upside. But the put—or sell— 
option is the main attraction for paper- 
rich traders today, because it is con- 
sidered sound insurance against loss. 
This is how it is being used: 

Say you bought 100 shares of U.S. 
Steel at $60 a share four months ago. 
Now it has climbed to $70, and you 
have a $1,000 paper profit. But you're 
anxious to hold for a long-term gain. 
So you buy a put, which allows you to 
sell 100 shares of Big Steel at $68. 
This 90-day paper costs you roughly 
$400. 

If U.S. Steel goes up, you will allow 
the put option to lapse. You've simply 
bought some expensive insurance for 
$400. But if U.S. Steel declines in 
price, no matter how low it may sink 
during those 90 days, you can exercise 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$40,000,000 


OMAF CORPORATION 


Secured Notes due December 1, 1984 


These notes are secured by an equal amount of Dollar 
Mortgage Notes issued by FRIA, Compacnie Inter- 
NATIONALE POUR LA PropucTioNn pe L’ALUMINE. The 
Company through the undersigned has arranged for 
the sale of the above Notes to certain institutions. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


August 7, 1958. 























Your work is as good as your bond 


... Of course 





Hamilton Bond carries prestige because there 
is uniform quality in every sheet. Strong and 
durable, with a smooth, even surface, 
Hamilton Bond is genuinely watermarked, 
and moisture-proof wrapped for best results 
in print shop, office and factory. Let your 
printer show you how Hamilton Bond can Wile at thenen, Pa., ond Pawel, teh 
bring out the best in your work! Offcesin New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


PAPERS & 


SOLD BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
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Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. 





your option at the set price. If it goes 
to $65, say, you can sell your 100 
shares at $68—giving vou $6,800. 
Subtract your original investment and 
the $400 option cost from this, and 
you've still made $400 on the whole 
transaction. 

¢ Playing Both Sides—Two other op- 
tions that offer some protection are the 
straddle and the spread—but they are 
very expensive, and are only profitable 
en highly volatile stocks. The straddle 
is an option that combines a put and 
a call, both at the same price and for 
the same length of time. The spread 
involves a put below the current mar- 
ket price and a call above the market 
price. On either of these you are bet- 
ting, in effect, that the price will 
change—one way or the other. 

A few traders—and some big inves- 
tors—use these options to play both 
sides of the fence, hoping that the profit 
on one of the options will outweigh the 
heavy cost. And the price is steep. A 
one-vear straddle on Richfield Oil, for 
example, was priced at $1,250 this week. 
A long-term straddle often can cover a 
see-saw move in stock prices, and some 
wealthy investors use this option to 
limit losses while simultaneously mak- 
ing an additional speculation. But it’s 
usually too costly a deal for the average 
trader. 
¢ Stop Orders—Traders use other 
methods to hold their profits, but 
these aren't so widely heralded as pro- 
tective measures, partly because they 
often lead to liquidating a position in 
a stock. 

The traditional device, for instance, 
is the “stop loss” order or, more simply, 
stop order. This is an order to sell a 
security at the best price obtainable if 
and when the market price falls to or 
below a set price. 

Say vou bought 100 shares of Loril- 
lard at $40. Its price is now around 
$70—giving you a paper profit of 
$3,000. You might think the price is 
headed higher, but you'd like to insure 
at least. part of that big gain. So you 
place a stop order at $65. If Lorillard 
dips to that price, your broker will sell 
you out as close to that level as he can 
—although a rapidly declining market 
could drag the price a bit lower. The 
end gain will be some $2,500. 

But the trouble with stop orders is 
that they often can sell you out of a 
stock when the downturn is only 
temporary. If the stock’s price re- 
bounds, you don’t profit. 

e Against the Box—Another popular 
way of protecting paper profits is to 
sell short ‘against the box”—the box in 
this case being the security owner’s 
own vault. As distinct from regular 
short selling, selling “against the box” 
involves selling a stock that you own 
but that vou don’t wish to deliver. 
In regular short sales, the seller bor- 
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When it’s tool-up time in Detroit— 


“UNITED AIR LINES AIR FREIGHT 
GIVES US A HEADSTART 
ON NEXT YEAR'S MODEL" 








— E. D. HEILBRUN, Director of Traffic 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





**When Detroit agrees on final changes for next _ right into the speed picture. They always have 
year’s cars, our two Philadelphia plants move with — space to Detroit for us when we need it. And 
all possible speed on jigs and dies. United fits they use kid gloves in handling our shipments! ?? 





UNITED AIR FREIGHT RATES ARE LOW 


per 100 pounds * 


PHILADELPHIA to DETROIT ........ $ 6.05 
CHICAGO to SALT LAKE CITY ...... . $13.65 
DENVER to NEW YORK. ......... . $17.70 
SAN FRANCISCO to SOUTH BEND .... . $21.05 
Pre 0 TREE 6 tt ee . $22.50 


* These are the rates for many commodities. They are often 
lower for larger shipments. Rates shown are for informa- 
tion only, are subject to change, and do not inciude the 
3% federal tax on domestic shipments 








WALTER BOYD, United's cargo repre- 
sentative, watches the shipment land 
at Willow Run—on time. You find 
this dependability throughout United. and all-cargo planes offer distinct 


People go out of their way to give each AIR LINES competitive advantages. 


shipment personal attention. 


LOW RATES are only part of the 
story. United’s speed and 80- 
market coverage on both passenger 


® 
IT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 


For service, information or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, I!linois 







































7 ...RUBBER PRODUCTS for your needs 


Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area, 





SINC 


AS ad eo 8 - 9 - 0 ee ono Be 






GOSHEN 


Redwood, glass and steel combine to make an attractive auto- 


8. INDIANA 





{ MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 


PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


mobile display and service center. Stran-Steel Rigid Frame 


Stran-Steel Buildings .. ; 


50’ x 80’ owned by Rietman Chevrolet in Clatskanie, Oregon. 


MASS-PRODUCED FOR SAVINGS... 
WITH CUSTOM-TAILORED DESIGN 


A most desired combination! One 
reduces the cost and the other gives 
your building just the size, layout 
and appearance you specify. Whether 
it’s a factory, warehouse or retail 
outlet, Stran-Steel’s column-free 
construction makes every interior 
inch useable. And your attractive 
building with Stran-Satin exterior 
goes up fast; seldom needs main- 
tenance. Five-year purchase plan 
calls for only 25% initial investment! 
Get more facts. Mail coupon or 
phone your Stran-Steel dealer listed 
in the Yellow Pages under Steel 
Buildings or Buildings— Steel. 


94 The Varkets 


Dept. BW-41 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan © Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ilg CORPORATION 


gt EE onic oasis ne eel “7 
| Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-41 











l 
| Detroit 29, Michigan | 
| Rush complete literature on industrial buildings. | 
| Name__ — nae 
| Company — —— 

I 
| Address _ 
| City ___Zone__ State | 

ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ow oe oe ee all 





rows stock, then sells it short in hope 
he will be able to buy it back at a 
cheaper price. 

Among investment men, it’s debat- 
able whether this form of short selling 
is actually a method of protecting 
profits. Many investment counselors 
argue that it’s basically just a specula- 
tion. But if a trader believes a top in 
his stock has been reached, selling 
“against the box’’ has favorable aspects. 

Suppose he bought 100 shares of 
Caterpillar Tractor at $60 (it’s now 
worth around $80 per share), and he 
has sold 50 shares short at that $80 
price. If the price dips to $75 he can 
cover his short position advantageously 
bv buving 50 shares at $75 per share— 
or a total cost of $3,750. His profit— 
the cash he made from his short sale, 
less his cost of covering—is $250. He 
has realized part of his paper winnings, 
and he has managed to keep his 100- 
share position in Caterpillar Tractor— 
although its worth has slipped to 
$7,500. This still leaves him with a 
$500 paper profit, and if the stock 
stavs stable he can squeeze out a long- 
term capital gain on it. 

If Caterpillar Tractor’s price goes up 
to $85, he might decide to cover his 
short position. If he bought 50 shares 
at $85, it would cost him $4,250—or a 
loss of $250 on his short sale. But he’d 
still have 100 shares now worth $8,500. 
And his profits—his gain over his initial 
investment, less his $250 loss—would 
amount to $2,250. 

In addition, a trader can alwavs use 
his own stock if he wishes to cover his 
short position—without having to put 
up any money to buy stock. 
¢ Convertible Debentures—Some trad- 
crs are turning to still another defensive 
mechanism: A switch into convertible 
debentures. This doesn’t ease the tax 
bite on short-term profits, but it en- 
ables a trader to keep a position in a 
stock he likes and promises big profits. 

A convertible debenture offers some 
of the safety and income of a bond 
with the appreciation potential of a 
common stock. Thus, in today’s rest- 
less market, some traders are buving 
convertibles, while selling the com- 
pany’s common stock short. 

In the event of a big rise in stock 
prices, the senior issue could be con- 


verted into common—at only a slight 
loss, consisting primarily of the 


premium spread for the convertible 
above its conversion point. That's be- 
cause the convertible would be moving 
up along with stock prices in a bull 
rally. 

If the stock market falls, a big profit 
can be made. The convertible is sold 
and, if you’ve made a sound choice, it 
hasn’t dropped too much in price. 
Since the common can then be bought 
below the short sale price, a trader can 
make sizable gains. END 
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Powered by Wagner Motors 


Transferring corn from storage elevators to the 
processing area is a big job at the A. E. Staley 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. Staley recently 
installed the world’s longest grain conveyor 
belt to greatly simplify this job. Covering a 
distance of 2,630 feet, the 30 inch wide belt 
has a maximum capacity of 11,000 bushels 
per hour and represents both a time and cost 
saving over the old method of moving grain 
by rail car and unloading with electric shovels. 


The conveyor belt is constructed in two sec- 
tions, each driven by a Wagner protected type 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WAGNER ELECTRIC Corporation 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH 





INDUSTRIES... ELECTRICAL... AUTOMOTIVE 





This 40 hp Wagner totally enclosed fan- 
cooled motor powers one section of the 
conveyor. A 60 hp motor, shown in the 
foreground of the top photo, drives the 
second section. 










motor able to withstand the severe conditions 
encountered in year-round outdoor operation. 
A 40 hp motor carries one section to a height 
of 105 feet, and a 60 hp motor is used to drive 
the other section. 


For additional information about Wagner 
motors and how they can solve your big motor 
problems, contact the nearest of our 32 
branches or write for Bulletin MU-185. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


WMS545-14 


In the Markets 


Stock Prices Lag After Marching 


To a New Summit for the Year 


Stock prices this week bounded all over the place. 
Some investors were obviously taking short-term profits; 
others came off the sidelines to buy in. 

The steady upward trend of the Dow-Jones stock 
averages, temporarily interrupted by the Federal Reserve's 
hike in margin requirements from 50% to 70%, was 
halted again—but not before reaching a new peak for the 
year, 

Most professional analysts feel that at present levels, 
stocks are vulnerable to technical declines. But few 
pros think that there is any danger of a really sharp or 
sustained drop. On the contrary, they tend to regard 
any technical corrections as opportunities for buying, 
because of the prevailing belief that the market is headed 
for loftier levels. 

here are danger signs, however. And some analysts 
think that investors who blindly buy stocks as a hedge 
against inflation may be buying trouble. The fact is that 
a great many stocks have not participated in the price 
rise to date, and may not do well even in an economic 
recovery. 

According to one broker: “This is a good market to 
sell in, but a poor market in which to buy.” 

But as long as investors are in a buying mood, the 
advance in the stock averages should continue. It now 
looks as if the record high of 521 will be surpassed, be- 
cause investors are convinced that stocks are the best 
investment regardless of the dangers. 


Long-Term Governments Slump Anew, 
Then Rally as Sellers Hold Back 


he government bond market, which has been hit 
by the sharpest and steepest decline in its history, 
rallied a bit this week—but not before long-term ‘Treas- 
ury issues had sunk to new lows for the vear. 

It is clear that the debacle in governments has hurt 
more than speculators, who bought Treasury issues on 
5°, margins in hopes of quick profits. Dealers report 
that permanent investors—banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds—have been sellers. ‘The institutions, ex- 
plains one dealer, are not anxious to be holding large 
amounts of long-term bonds when the prospect is for 
tighter credit, which means lower bond prices and higher 
yields. 
~ Because of what has happened to both speculators and 
permanent investors, the ‘Treasury, which has big financ- 
ing problems, must do most of its borrowing short-term. 
In the first half of the vear, it exploited the intermediate 
and long-term market and choked off the short-term 
sector, 

Now short-term interest rates seem likely to move up 
sharply, following the path already traced by the long- 
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term market. This week, for example, the 91-day Treas- 
ury bill rate soared to 1.52%, indicating that the market 
is already anticipating a climb in the short end. 

There’s still no assurance that the long-term market 
has finally stabilized. ‘The rally this week was not fea- 
tured by any heavy buying, which would have indicated 
some strength. Rather, it occurred because the decline 
had extended to a point where holders were no longer 
willing to sell. 

The plunge of government bond prices has also un- 
settled the corporate market. Two scheduled financings 
were called off this week, and underwriters reported that 
the one big issue that was marketed went through mainly 
because of the firming in governments. 

The Federal Reserve appears to have no intention of 
intervening in order to stabilize the market. Its much- 
heralded announcement that it was abandoning its “bills 
only” policy to help the market has been rescinded— 
privately. 

The Fed’s reluctance to intervene means that the 
market will have to recover on its own. And with tighter 
credit in the offing, it is doubtful that bond prices can 
stage anything more than an intermittent rally. 


Mutual Funds Trim Cash Holdings 
As They Warm to Common Stocks 


The caution toward equity investments shown by 
many mutual funds in the first half of 1958 appears to 
be waning. The National Assn. of Investment Com- 
panies reports that holdings of cash, government securi- 
ties, and short-term bonds by its 146 member funds 
declined $52-million during July. 

his is not a big decrease, and some of it reflects 
recent losses in the bond market. But the decline is 
the first sign that some mutuals, particularly the balanced 
funds, are switching more vigorously into common 
stocks. And it may be one of the factors in the strength 
of stock prices. 

In general, mutual funds are well supplied with new 
cash, as sales of mutual fund shares continue strong. 
In July, for instance, an all-time high sales figure of 
$160.7-million was reported. This boosted net assets 
of NAIC funds to $11.1-billion—another record. 


The Markets Briefs 


The long-awaited merger agreement between National 
Theatres—second largest theater circuit in the nation— 
and National Telefilm Associates—TV film distributor—is 
almost complete. Although the plan still is under 
wraps, it’s rumored the theater chain will buy controlling 
interest in NTA for $12 per share. That’s why both 
companies’ stock prices this week hit new high ground 
for the year—around $9.50 each. 


Raytheon, a speculators’ favorite that has jumped from 
$24 a share to $34 since April, is shopping around for 
someone to wed, hoping to broaden its product mix. 
Latest candidate: Cenco Instruments, selling around $8 
on the American Stock Exchange. r 
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An Economical Answer to Machining Welded Steel Parts 


Requirements for machining large Harnischfeger excavator and crane parts 
determined the design of this new Ingersoll which has the exceptional 
weight and power needed to mill and bore alloy-steel weidments. 

In addition to designing the machine, attachments and special cutting 
tools, Ingersoll engineers cooperated with Harnischfeger’s production men 


in planning the most economical methods of doing the work. 


~ INGERSOLL 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


. - ~ « Be a 








Specially designed and built for 
The Harnischteger Corporation, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This 175-ton Ingersoll Adjustable 
Rail Milling Machine is equipped 
with a divided table for 


simultaneous loading and cutting. 
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How many hours make a busy week? 


In Dayton, Ohio right now... National Cash Register 
is putting in 56 hours a week as Stanley Allyn pushes 
production to keep up with $30-million in orders for 


the new “Post-Tronic”. . . 


We took this picture of National Cash Register Chairman 
Allyn up at the First National City Bank in Rockefeller 
Center, where they've got a long double row of “Post-Tronic” 
machines. Girls just sit there, touch a few keys, and in seconds 
calculate a customer's deposits, withdrawals, current bal- 
ance. No wonder, we said to ourselves, that Stanley Allyn 
is a Business Week subscriber of long standing. (And 197 
of his management associates.) Any businessman with such 
a “time-is-money” complex would find Business Week par- 
ticularly meaningful. For it, too, compounds savings — sav- 
ings of precious seconds for management men. By compact- 
ing all current business news in one convenient place. By 
delivering more business news... more than all general- 
news magazines combined ... twice more than any other 
general-business magazine. Usable business news, fact edi- 
ted in, fat cut out. With so much, done so well — why 
wouldn't your own customers and prospects vote Business 
Week “most useful” of all general-lusiness and news maga- 
zines? And never more useful than right this minute — es- 
pecially when it’s just as conscientious about your adver- 
tising budget as you are... 

BUSINESS lowest cost per management 
WEEK reader! Y ou advertise in Busi- 
ness Week when you want to 


influence management men. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication: 
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M. F. COTES, President, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan, says: 


“These two Motor Wheel warehouses were built on 
Penta-treated poles for only $1.79 per square foot” 


olved i big storade 


problem and saved construction 
ton 


», when we decided to build pole-type warehouses 
er than the conventional type. With our diversified line 
eels rig oo = other industrial products, We — pgyta*-TREATED POLE BUILDINGS are strong, wind resistant 
usands of pallets and needed more storage room for flexible and practical. Penta keeps rot and termites out of 
And pol type construction met our requirements poles leaves them clean and easy to handk 


facilitate mechanical handling. The cost of both buildings, 
including corrugated aluminum root and siding, and an 
asphalt floor, was only $1.79 per square foot.” 


. For more facts 
and photos of pole buildings, return the handy coupon 


today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


PENTAchlorophenol 


Both warehouses have an inside height of 20 feet at eaves, 
iitting high stacking of pallets. 11’ x 15’ sliding doors 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PE 342A Midiand, Michigan 
. FIRM 
end me photographs and cost figures om 20 different 
* Pee Sune ADDRESS 
» low t PENTA-treated pole 
th city 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Here are some basic things to know about eating and drinking during 
the warm weather—plus an update of some popular beliefs no longer con- 
AUG. 16, 1958 sidered valid. 


One misconception is that the system somehow “loses” vitamins due 
to excessive heat alone so you require “more vitamins” in summertime. The 
fact is, the body has a fairly constant basic requirement, regardless of 
weather. However, some physicians do recommend large quantities of Vita- 
min C—easily taken in the form of orange or tomato juice—to help you 

A BUSINESS WEEK resist the stress created by high temperatures. But check with your doctor 
before you take vitamin tablets for this purpose. 


Hot weather, however, does cause some calcium loss, and a substantial 
loss of iron through heavy perspiration. Fresh fruit juices and vegetables, 
again, are the easiest answer; they contain ample quantities of the lost ele- 
ments. Extra water, too, provides extra iron. 





SERVICE 


As to calories, the summertime requirement usually is less—largely 
because you “slow down” and use less energy in your regular working rou- 
tine. It’s not possible to set firm rules, of course. But, in most cases, if a 
man has a normal caloric intake of, say, 2,500 a day (about right for a desk- 
bound executive who weighs 165 Ib.), he would do well to cut down to about 
2,000 or 2,100 in hot, slow-moving weather. 


Warning: If you plan your diet carefully, remember that many common 
summer beverages (such as soft drinks, iced coffee and tea) contain calories 
that are inferior nutritionally. They lack amino acids, minerals, and vita- 
mins, so should not be taken in place of essential foods. 


Another belief that is popular but erroneous is that you can keep cooler 
in summertime by eating several small snacks during the day instead of 
three regular meals. Actually, the schedule makes little difference—it’s 
the over-all quantity and the type of food eaten that determine the amount 
of heat produced by the body. 


On the question of whether some foods “cool” the blood, while others 
“warm” it, this is what today’s scientists have to say: Carbohydrates produce 
the least amount of body heat—they are converted to energy with little 
waste heat given off. This is another reason why fruits and vegetables are 
good summer fare. Conversely, protein foods—cheese, eggs, meat—produce 
the largest amount of waste heat, and consuming them actually may make 
you feel hotter. 


Some other pointers on summertime diet: 


* Hot or cold. Many physicians today disagree with the idea that in hot 
weather hot food is better than cold. Food temperature, they say, affects 
neither digestibility nor nutrition. 


They also toss overboard the belief that hot drinks are more cooling 
than cold drinks. Excess perspiration generated by hot beverages in humid 
summertime simply rolls off the body, and because it does not evaporate 
slowly, has no cooling effect. 


Ice-cold drinks may be refreshing for the moment, but gulped in quan- 
tity, they can cause upset stomach, cramps. 


¢ Water and salt. Through perspiration, you can lose about 2% to 4 qt. of 49) 
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water on a hot day—even more under extreme conditions. Loss of salt 
ranges about 2 to 5 grams, or roughly ¥2 to 1 teaspoonful. Water should be 
replaced frequently, salt only at mealtime. To be on the safe side, check 
with your physician before taking salt tablets. 


* Sweet drinks. Water is the best thirst quencher—sweet drinks have less 
quenching power, and are higher in calories. A standard bottled soft drink 
has about 80 to 90 calories in 6 oz.; a sugarless soft drink nearly 20 calories. 
Beer has less than you may think—around 60 calories. Note that alcoholic 
beverages have no real cooling effect; they simply ease the nervous sys- 
tem, and may make you indifferent to heat. 


Suffering from the heat, incidentally, may be as much a matter of psy- 
chology as diet. Children prove the point. Normally, they don’t wilt in 
hot summer weather—unless they are emotionally conditioned by their 
parents to dislike it. 


Prize money: Suppose you arrange in advance to donate your possible 
winnings on a quiz show or similar contest to a certain charity—and you 
win. Where does this leave you taxwise? 


To clear this point, the Internal Revenue Service says you must include 
the winnings in income when you file Form 1640—even if you never see the 
money. You then deduct the amount as a charitable contribution—up 
to the allowed 20% limit (30% if the donation goes to a church, school, 
or hospital). 


Private flying is still booming. Members of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Assn. report they fly a total of over 12,000 company-owned planes, and about 
41,000 individually owned aircraft. Nearly 18,000 private plane owners 
said more than half their flying is for business; of these, 1,800 reported 
100% business usage. 


Of the privately owned craft, over 37,000 are single-engined, and about 
2,000 multi-engined. Big-spending plane owners—those with maintenance 
and operation cost of $3,500 or more annually—spend an average of $4,773 
per plane each year. 


Literary works portraying the image of the businessman are popular 
summer reading among Princeton University’s alumni. A follow-up study of 
a suggested reading program for graduates revealed these favorites: 
Dreiser’s The Financer, Lewis’ Babbitt, The Big Money by Dos Passos, and 
Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle; also, Wilson’s The Mar in the Gray Flannel 
Suit, and The Town, by Faulkner. 


For sailors: A new British-built, two-berth, keel cruising sloop, built 
for both off-shore racing and family cruising, can be transported on a trailer. 
The Mark II Silhouette has an over-all length of 17 ft., and a 6-ft. 7-in. beam. 
After sailing season the craft can easily be stored on its trailer in extra 
garage space—thus saving winter storage costs. (Ferrier Marine Ltd., 150 
Spring St., New York; $1,987). 


Memo to your secretary: There’s no longer a $3 no-show penalty for 
air passengers who don’t pick up their tickets. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 16, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





MONEY needs the right packaging, too! 


Today’s attractive, functional packag- 
ing is created by expert packaging ma- 
chinery designers. Money for financing 
demands expert packaging, too—pack- 
aging designed to a specific purchase. 
Whether you are buying packaging ma- 
chinery or any other income-producing 
equipment, C.I.T. Corporation designs 
financing to fit your needs. 

For over forty years C.I.T. Corpora- 


tion has made a specialty of solving 
equipment purchase problems with the 
right “‘kind’”’ of money and financing 
services. 

You can finance any type of produc- 
tion equipment on long terms through 
C.I.T. Corporation. If you choose, you 
can use Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan 
which offers terms up to 10 years. We 
will set up PAYD Plan payments which 


parallel the equipment’s efficiency and 
money-making ability . . . larger in the 
lower in the later years. 

There’s a C.I.T. Plan that is right for 
you. For complete details write or call 
any office listed below. 


early years 


C.1I.T. Corporation is 4 subsidiary of C.1.T. 
Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $250 million. In Canada: Canadian Ac- 
ceptance Corporation Limited. 


Atlanta, 55 Marietta St., N.W., Boston, 250 Stuart St., Chicago, 221 N. LaSalle St., Cleveland, Leader Build- 


ing, Dallas, 1309 Main St., Denver, 655 Broadway, Detroit, 1625 Cadillac Tower, Houston, 1100 E. + 
Holcombe Blvd., Jacksonville, 1710 Prudential Bldg., Kansas City, 210 West Tenth St., Los Angeles, 
416 W. Eighth St., Memphis, 8 North Third St., New York, One Park Ave., Philadelphia, 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Portland, Ore., Equitable Building, San Francisco, 120 Montgomery St., Seattle, Northern Life Tower 


CORPORATION 
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VOLKSWAGEN lightweight trucks deliver milk, flowers, run errands for dry cleaners, even serve as an office on wheels. 
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Pint-sized Volkswagen already 
holds fourth place in U.S. light- 
weight truck market. Maker 
claims it’s creating a new user. 


Volkswagen, its pint-sized sedan al- 
ready firmly established in the U.S. 
passenger car field, is making another 
dent in the automotive business. This 
time, it’s trucks (pictures). 

Almost unnoticed, WW has crept up 
behind the 900,000-a-vear U.S. truck 
market, even passed some top name 
producers in its weight class—such as 
Willys, Dodge, and GMC. By the end 
of April, it ranked No. 4 in the light 
weight category behind Chevrolet, 
lord, and International Harvester. 

The 11-model line of ‘Transporters— 
using the same 36-hp. air-cooled rear 
engine as the passenger car—was first 
introduced here in 1955. Now, it looks 
like a safe bet 


to reach a volume of 


more than 20,000 U.S. sales bv the 
end of 1958. That’s something over 
IC 


2% of the domestic market, and 5% 
of the under-6,000-Ib. market. Arthur 
Stanton, president of World Wide 
Motors, Inc., of Long Island Citv, N. Y. 
—the company’s biggest U.S. distribu- 
tor—predicts that commercial registra 
tions of VWs will hit 30,000 next vear, 
a 50% gain. For all classes of VWs, 
including passenger cars, 1959 sales are 
expected to pass 100,000. 


1. Set to Go 


In contrast with its cars, 
where there is still a backlog of orders 
ranging from four to 10 months, VW 
has the production facilities to make 
its truck almost immediately available. 
\ modern, two-vear-old plant in Han 
over, Germany, has already boosted its 
output 100%, making nothing but the 
station wagon-truck line, and can easily 
increase again. 

As a result, VW’'s network of 14 dis- 
tributors and 370 dealers is now able 
to engage in the kind of promotion and 
hard selling that the limited supply of 
passenger cars made unnecessary. ‘This 
summer, VW launched its first national 
campaign, including a four-color spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post and ads 
in industry magazines serving plumbers, 
florists, painters, bakery, dry cleaners, 
and similar trades. This promotion will 
be enlarged later this year. 
¢ Local Campaigns—Locally, dealers 
are pushing their own campaigns. This 
week, for instance, Import Motors, Ltd 
—a Grand Rapids distributor—has an 
“economy caravan” touring Michigan 
and northern Indiana cities. Its slogan: 


passenger 
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Small Foreign Truck Catches On 


“Turns on a dime, parks on a dime, 
runs on a dime.” 

In Croton, N. Y., the sales manager 
for Jim McGlone Motors is outfitting 
a VW station wagon with desk and 
telephone, plans to spend most of his 
time on the road following up leads. 

in Columbus, Midwestern Volks- 
wagen Corp. and its dealers are concen- 
trating on commercial trucks since—like 
most other VW outlets—it is far behind 
in passenger car deliveries. Company 
demonstrators will take a truck to a 
dry cleaner and actually run his route 
for him fer several days. 


ll. New Market? 


VW’s big push comes at a time 
when the truck business generally is 
at low ebb—the worst vear sitice 1946, 
according to Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports. General Motors’ six-months’ fac 
torv sales of all trucks are off about 
19% from last vear; Ford’s about 39%. 
Lightweight trucks, the only market 
VW sells, have been hit less hard. 
Even so, the state of the 
good test for VW’s contentions that: 

e U.S auto makers have missed 
a market that the light but roomy 170- 
cu.-ft. VW serves. 

e Dealers who ordinarily handle 
truck business pretty much, with their 
lett hand can build a profitable, grow- 
ing business. 

W. W. van de Kamp, head of Volks- 
wagen of America’s eastern division, 
insists that the VW’'s market isn’t be 
ing taken over from Detroit. Much like 
the passenger car, VW has found a 
market that, up until the last couple 
of vears at least, wasn’t big enough for 
Detroit to consider 

According to him: “We've found a 
now uUusel here is no competition. 
What's the potential—30,000, 40,000, 
100,000? Who knows?” 
e No Yardstick—These new users, VW 
thinks, are hadn't 
thought of using a truck—professional 
servicemen, liquor stores, the fashion 
trade, salesmen who want a traveling 
office. Since adaptability and flexibility 

including such features as side open- 
ing doors for easy access—are the big 
selling points, VW believes there is 
just no measuring such a market. 

In Detroit, for example, a_ retail 
music store chain bought 25 Kombis, 
carpeted the little trucks, and uses them 
to demonstrate electric organs around 
the country. In Houston, a bus com- 
pany uses several wagons on a 
run. A Portland (Ore.) physician with 
his own hospital bought a fully out 
fitted VW ambulance (price: $3,200 
¢ Figures—Bevond new and unexpected 


customers who 


250-mi. 
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PANEL TRUCK with its wide side-opening 
doors is Volkswagen’s leading contender for 
a big share of lightweight truck market. 
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KOMBI, a combination station wagon-truck, 
seats nine, has removable seats, can be used 
fo. crew work, or for business-family use. 
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PICKUP, with folding sides all around and 
a canvas canopy as an accessory, puts VK 


in direct competition with Detroit. 
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There are clear profits in fresh air. Graybar will be glad to work with you or your electrical 
contractor in planning a ventilating system using standard ILG units that will cut worker 
fatigue, reduce costly accidents and material spoilage, and speed production all around. 


Let Graybar help you 
reduce production costs 
with planned ventilation 


Fumes, dust, heat and foul air lower working efficiency. And they 
increase your plant operating costs. Whether the situation calls for 
portable fans for spot cooling, or self-cooled propeller fans and uni- 
versal blowers for large-volume circulation, ILG fans and blowers, 
available from Graybar nationally, are the best-built units you can use. 

Call your nearest Graybar office for free survey help on any ventilat- 
ing job. We'll be glad to help you or your electrical contractor in the 
selection of the ILG equipment best suited for your specific require- 
ments. Remember Graybar. It’s your most dependable single source of 
everything electrical. If you’d like a catalog covering the complete 
range of ILG units available from Graybar, and you are located in the 
U. S. or possessions, write us for your copy. 


Your telephone will put you in prompt contact with any one of over 130 
Graybar offices and warehouses. Complete catalog information and quotation 
service is yours for the asking, on over 100,000 electrical items for wiring, 
lighting, communication and power as well as ventilation. 723-28 


. GraybaR ~- 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NW. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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outlets for the trucks, VW is aiming its 
7/8-ton trucks at the fast-growing serv- 
ice trades with their multistop require- 
ments. So far, Detroit has offered 
mostly half-ton panel-type trucks and 
step-ins such as International Harves- 
ter's Metros. To sell against that, VW 
points chiefly to economy of operation. 
The original price of its standard panel 
model ($1,845 p.o.e. New York) is low, 
but not any cheaper than the cheapest 
U.S. models. 

Since operating statistics are tricky— 
truck fleet buyers figure costs out to 
four decimal points-VW itself makes 
no claims. Dealers do, however, and 
most insist that their vehicles can save 
owners up to 50% in operating costs, 
get 25 to 30 miles per gal. In one case, 
a contract baker figured that over about 
23,000 miles, his Volkswagen fleet 
cost him about 9.7¢ a mile, including 
depreciation and all other charges. That 
compares with about 22¢ for his U.S. 
half-ton trucks’ cost over similar mileage 
and route. 

e Fleets Gain—So far, only about 20% 
of VW’s truck sales have been for fleets 
(units of five or more). But dealers 
think that once fleet operators run their 
tests, they will buy in bigger lots. 
VW dealers already have ticked off 
some big-name customers. In San Fran- 
cisco, Sears, Roebuck bought 15 trucks 
at a crack, and Packard-Bell Electronics 
has 20. Other companies, including 
General Electric, RCA, Railway Ex- 
press, and Bell System are buyers. 

e Gripes—There are complaints—a 
Houston company says the maintenance 
cost is too heavv—but VW tries to avoid 
this by stressing the fact that VWs are 
not designed for heavy loads. The ideal 
buver, VW savs, is one that has little 
weight and lots of volume to tote from 
place to place. (1,830 Ib. is the limit 
that VW specified.) At least two U.S. 
dealers offer service and maintenance 
contracts at about 2¢ a mile—but thev 
insist on strict adherence to the trucks’ 
limitations. McGlone of Croton even 
brings the customers’ drivers in to train 
them how to handle the vehicles. 


ill. Reaction in Detroit 


Detroit agrees that most of VW’s 
business is new, since light truck sales 
are holding up pretty well despite the 
recession. Auto companies say that until 
VW came along there was nothing be- 
tween the motorcycle and the bulkier 
U.S. light trucks and sedan deliveries. 

Ford is importing the Thames from 
England, one of whose models might 
challenge the VW, although its price 1s 
$2,411. Also, International Harvester 
is reported to have a mockup of a short 
wheelbase truck with a four-cylinder en- 
gine. Chrysler got access to a line of 
foreign trucks when it bought Ford’s 
share of Simca. END 
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‘Floating Warehouse’”’ moves goods 
New Jersey and Florida 


between 


These rolls of paper are being 
loaded into what has been called 
the largest covered hopper barge 
operating on the East Coast. Built 
by Dravo for C. G. Willis, Inc. of 
Paulsboro, N.J., this giant freight 
carrier is 256 feet long, handles a 
cargo of 5,000,000 Ibs. 
Southbound from Trenton to 
Jacksonville, it carries steel, soap 
products, shortening, paint, lube 
oils, canned goods and magazines; 
northbound, a full cargo of paper. 
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Dravo marine engineers designed 
the huge barge so it could be towed 
on a hawser in open water, or 
“push-towed” in narrow channels 
(push-towing increases maneuver- 
ability, cuts enroute time). Its 
weathertight, rolling hatch covers 
shift to create a large opening or 
several small ones to suit loading 
or unloading operations. 

Marine equipment has been a 
Dravo specialty for over 40 years, 
with more than 3700 hulls 
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launched. For more information on 
barges and towboats or the other 
products and services listed below, 
write DRAVO CORPORATION, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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In Marketing 


Recession-Hit Families Are Holding Up 
Well Under the Strain, Survey Indicates 


So far, the recession has cut a wide swath, but left a 
relatively light scar. That's the conclusion of a study 
by the University of Michigan’s William Haber and 
Wilbur J. Cohen. Data came from the university's Sur- 
vey Research Center's latest survey of consumer attitudes 
(BW —Jul.19°58,p72). They suggest that it takes a lot 
of recession to get the consumer of today down. 

The findings (based on 1,456 cases in all) indicate that 
about a fourth of U.S. families experienced either unem- 
ployment or shorter hours in the last 12 months. Fam- 
ilies with incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 were hit 
most often (29%), as were families whose heads are 
under age 30 (38%) 

About 26% met their straitened circumstances by pil- 
ing up bills; 22% borrowed money; 21% got help from 
relatives. About 11% moved to cheaper quarters; 4% 
went on relief. Some took money out of their savings 
and cut down on buying. 

For all their troubles, pessimism showed up only 
slightly more among those who have felt the recession 
directly than among the employed. One-third felt 
confident they would soon get back their old job—or an- 
other just as good. Over half of those unemployed felt 
a major depression is unlikely. 

A clue to the market’s mood: Those now unemployed 
are about as hungry for goods as the employed. A sur- 
prising 10% of those unemployed at the time of the 
survey expect to buy a car next year. 

Two cautions: The sample actually hit by unemploy- 
ment or short hours is small (one-fourth of 1,456). And 
if jobs come back more slowly than the jobless anticipate, 
the market picture could change substantially. 


California Beer Wholesalers File 


Antitrust Suit Against Safeway 


California Beer Wholesalers Assn., Inc., countered an 
antitrust suit filed last month by Safeway Stores (BW — 
Jul.19°58,p76) by filing an antitrust suit of its own against 
the big food chain—and against Safewavy’s former whole- 
sale beer subsidiary, Beverage Distributors, Inc. CBWA 
charged Safeway and BDI with an illegal conspiracy to 
secure unfair economic advantage in beer sales for Safe- 
way. The association secks $124-million in damages. 

Safeway had charged two California brewers, the beer 
wholesalers’ association, California Brewers Assn., and 
others, with conspiracy to withhold beer from Safeway’s 
wholesale supplier in three Western states. 

The new suit said Safeway has received a discount of 
$500,000 a vear in buving its beer. As a Safeway sub- 
sidiary, the complaint says, BDI passed on to the chain 
the wholesale discounts that BDI got from the brewers; 
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this brought Safeway’s price lower than other chains 
could get from their suppliers. 

Earlier this year, Safeway divested itself of BDI, which 
then also took on other supermarket chains as customers. 
BDI insists it now offers its other customers the same 
rates Safeway gets. CBWA charges this is not the case. 

CBWA also charges Safeway with controlling the pro- 
duction and pricing of foods through its California mar- 
kets. The association asked that the chain be barred from 
further expansion and be forced to sell enough of its 
outlets “to insure the free and unrestrained pricing of 
foods.” 


Chrysler Gives Its Imperial Car 
A Home It Can Call Its Own 


Chrysler's Imperial, the company’s contender in the 
luxury auto race, this week got a home of its own. Up 
to now, it has been produced in the Chrysler Div. assem- 
bly plant, along with the less expensive Chrysler models. 
Now it takes over new facilities in buildings formerly 
used to make DeSoto engines and bodies. The plant 
is designed to provide the utmost in quality control. 

Chrysler’s move is part of a long-range program to cre- 
ate a separate identity for its high-priced car. Ford’s 
Lincoln got its own plant in 1957 (now shared with the 
Thunderbird). And Cadillac credits its reputation for 
quality partly to the fact that it has its own facilities. 


Reynolds Tobacco Leads in Use 


Of Radio Spot Commercials 


Who are the big buyers of spot radio? Radio Adver- 
tising Bureau, Inc., this week came out with some an- 
swers. It ranked the top 30 buyers in the second quar- 
ter of 1958, using not dollars but the number of one- 
minute announcements (or their equivalent in shorter 
announcements) as its yardstick. 

Top buyer on this count was R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., with Ford Motor Co. second and American Tobacco 
Co. third. Lever Bros. ranked fourth, but RAB says it 
may be even more significant that Procter & Gamble 
comes up in the No. 27 spot. P&G had not previously 
been a heavy user of spot radio. 

The compilation is based on RAB’s sampling of one- 
third of the spot radio medium. This release will be 
followed with further breakdowns on who the big spot 
program buvers are. 

Meanwhile, the Katz Agency, station representatives, 
last week issued its estimate of what is happening to spot 
radio and TV rates. It shows that 'T'V rates are still head- 
ing up, but at a slower pace than in the past. Nighttime 
base rates are up 5% this year over last, whereas 1957 
rates climbed almost 10% over 1956. A similar slow- 
down is noted for daytime base rates. 

For spot radio, daytime rates gained 3.2% this year 
over last, a bigger gain than the 1.8% for daytime radio 
in 1957. Nighttime radio rates were down a shade, 0.5%; 
this was a smaller drop, however, than the 5.2% decrease 
noted in 1957. 
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GRINNELL INSTALLS COMPLETE SPRINKLER SYSTEM WITHOUT DISTURBING AUTOMOTIVE 
ASSEMBLY LINE Grinnell Sprinkler Systems are completely engineered, whenever possible, for 
quick installation with a minimum of down time or disruption of normal routine. Grinnell shop- 
fabricates superior Grinnell-made parts — and delivers them on time to meet tight schedules. 
They are erected by skilled crews who specialize in sprinkler installations only. (1) That’s why 
there's a big difference in Grinnell Sprinkler installations. Big insurance savings, too. . . with 


reductions in premiums often 50 to 90%. For more facts, 
write Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. GS | N N a a3 





Grinnell Duraspeed ® Sprinkler is superior in speed, 
spray distribution and durability. 





8 A.M. SATURDAY 8 A.M. MONDAY 


Within 48 Hours! .. . Saturday, 8 a.m., Grinneil ‘‘task force’’ arrived after assembly line shutdown for week-end. 
Entire prefabricated sprinkler system — sprinklers, fittings, pipe hangers, valves — was expertly installed 
without delay, error, or cutting corners. 


Without Production Loss! . . . Monday, 8 a.m., job is completed, assembly line rolling on schedule. Thanks to 
another Grinnell ‘‘beat-the-clock”’ installation, a big-three auto manufacturer got its automatic sprinkler system 
without losing a single hour of production! 



















...always an insulation investment; never an insulating expense 


FOAMGLAS’' IS ACID-PROOF 


Few insulations are acid-proof. . . and there's a lot of acid around a chemical processing operation. It spills or leaks from piping and 
equipment, and there's often plenty of it in the atmosphere. That's why most insulations break down so fast in these surroundings. 
Not FOAMGLAS! This unique insulation is made entirely of glass. Like all glass, it’s acid-proof. There’s far more to this insulation 
investment story. FOAMGLAS is waterproof and vapor-proof. That means its insulating value never changes. It’s dimensionally stable 

can't burn... unusually strong . . . easy, economical to handle and install. Let all these benefits make FOAMGLAS a valuable 
insulation investment on your piping and equipment. Write for our latest Industrial Insulation Catalog. PC Glass Blocks are another 
outstanding building product of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Dept. F-88, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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On-the-Cuff Travel Speeds Up 


As credit cards become bigger business, the touring 


executive's burden gets heavier (right). Now two giants— 


Diners’ Club and American Express—are vying to make their 


one card all he will need for service anywhere. 


If yesterday’s businessman looked like 
a listing steamer whenever he ventured 
on a trip, the reason, of course, was 
the burden he toted in his starboard 
pocket—a wallet bulging with green- 
backs to pay the bills en route. 

The introduction of travelers’ checks 
relieved him of some of this baggage 
But it remained for the credit card to 
accomplish the definitive lightening. 
One slim card would pass for cash in 
almost any situation the traveling man 
cncountered—or such was the theory. 

I'he practice, though, was something 
different until recently. Credit cards 
proliferated, one for virtually every hotel 
chain, oil company, transportation 
medium, and restaurant. From the col- 
lection of cards on the cover and at 
right, it’s clear that the businessman 
was right back where he started—with a 
permanent list and a bursting wallet. 
¢ Industry in Itself—By this time, 
credit cards have become an industry in 
themselves. At the moment, it’s both 
big and volatile. As of last Apr. 30, 
service businesses—hotels, eateries, and 
such—had more than $2.5-billion of 
credit outstanding, a sizable share of it 
on credit cards and a formidable in- 
crease from the $934-million figure of 
only 10 vears before. With this growth, 
the industry is changing fast. Com 
petition between several smallish con 
cerns is being replaced by one dominant 
rivalryv—pitting 700,000-member Din- 
crs’ Club against a newcomer already 
long established in other branches of 
the travel field, American Express Co 


|. Thick Stack of Cards 


American Express will present its 
new credit card to society Oct. 1 as 
perhaps the closest thing yet to a 
“universal” card adequate for all the 
needs of a traveler or stay-at-home host. 
“Ultimately, it’s our hope to liberate 
the American wallet from its multiplic 
itv of credit cards,” says Ralph T. Reed, 
American Express president. That mul- 
tiplicity already includes: 

Diners’ Club, launched in 1950, 
whose membership zoomed ten times 
in the last six vears to 700,000. For $5 
a vear, you can eat, sleep in hotels or 
motels, live it up in night clubs, rent 
a car, buy gasoline and oil, hire a 
temporary office worker, order flowers, 
food, or liquor, and give a catered party 
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—all at some 17,000 outlets in 76 coun- 
tries—and charge it with your Diners’ 
Club card. Last year’s charges came 
close to $100-million, on which the 
club collected a 7% commission from 
the retailers. 

Esquire Club, with 100,000 mem- 
bers and 3,000 outlets, which has just 
been bought by Diners’ to strengthen 
it for the war with American Express. 

Gourmet Guest Club (40,000 mem- 
bers, 1,000 restaurants), which recently 
announced it was going out of business 
—and suggested its flock shift to the 
new American Express card. 

Universal Air Travel Plan, sponsored 
jointly by the International Air ‘Trans 
port Assn. and the Air Transport Assn. 
of America. More than 800,000 UATP 
cardholders—50% more than five vears 
ago—have paid a $425 deposit for the 
privilege of charging plane tickets on 
106 major airlines all over the world 
Eastern Airlines says 25% of its pas- 
senger revenues come from UATP cus 
tomers. 

Universal Traveleard, held by 150, 
000 persons and good for credit at 
about 4,300 U.S. hotels. ‘The Ameri 
can Hotel Assn. is behind it. Cost: $5 
annually. 

Sheraton and Hilton hotels, cach 
chain with its own credit card. Shera- 
ton has issued 800,000, Hilton 850,000 

a 300% increase in five vears. About 
half of Hilton’s billings are on’ its 
credit card. Neither chain charges the 
customer for its card. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which has distributed around $1.5 
million credit cards to Bell System 
users, does $80-million annual business 
on them. 

Rail Travel Credit Agency, with 
about 250,000 cards outstanding en 
titling the holder to charge rail and 
Pullman tickets, dining car meals, and 
the like on 57 U.S. railroads. 

The oil companies, who started the 
whole thing in the early 1920s. Since 
about 1950, their credit business has 
really expanded—Texas Co., for in 
stance, now has about 3-million cards 
out, is adding to the total “‘at a steady 
20% a year.” 

Avis and Hertz, the two big auto 
rental networks. Avis lists 500,000 
credit cardholders (up from 20,000 in 
1955), Hertz has 300,000. 

Cruise Clubs, Inc., one of the first 
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Super-Highways for Industrial Power 


In an average year, over 21,500 kilo- 
watt hours of energy are supplied 
to America’s manufacturing plants 
for each production worker 
making jobs easier, boosting output, 
and improving earnings. 
Distributing this power within the 
manufacturing plant is an increas- 
ingly complex job, requiring a maze 
of cables, housed and protected by 
a carefully engineered conduit sys- 
tem. The magnitude is suggested 
by this picture of part of the net- 
work in a new Rubberoid Felt Mill 
at Savannah, Ga. Over 40,000 feet 
of Spang rigid conduit and over 200 
elbows, in sizes from % to 4 inches, 
were installed. The installers found 


the Spang conduit “‘fast to work with 

. easily threaded . . . easily bent 
. .. remarkable for its clean appear- 
ance and luster . . . and with excel- 
lent durability in outside storage.” 

Spang rigid conduit is produced 
in a National Supply plant that is. 
the outgrowth of the oldest operat- 
ing pipe mill in the United States. 
Other Spang products are electrical 
metallic tubing, under-floor electri- 
cal duct, and welded and seamless 
pipe. These, like all products of 
National Supply, are built the very 
best that we know how, to old 
fashioned standards of craftsman- 
ship that are a guarantee of user 
satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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card systems designed especially for 
sportsmen. ‘This one covers services 
such as marine gas, dockage, and har- 
bor motels, has 2,500 members at $5 a 
vcar. 


ll. Comprehensive Coverage 


These many different credit card 
sponsors are divided into two _ basic 
tvpes: 


¢ Commission outfits—chief among 
them Diners’ Club—that make most of 
their money from a percentage com- 
mission charged on the gross credit 
card business done by their retail out- 
lets. 

¢ Groups of retail outlets them- 
selves—such as the hotel’s Universal 
Travelcard—that use the credit card 
mainly as a convenience to their custom- 
ers and a device to stimulate business, 
with no commission involved. 

The new American Express card will 
be a cross between the two. It will be 
good for worldwide credit at res- 
taurants, hotels, night clubs, auto rental 
agencies, and the like—all of which will 
pay American Express a commission. 
It will also be valid for the purchase 
of all forms of transportation, includ- 
ing tours, now sold at American Ex- 
press’ 400 offices—in which case AE will 
be the retailer and will earn the stand- 
ard agent’s commission on the travel 
business it sells. 

But the new credit svstem will still 
be something short of universal. So far, 
no transportation companies—railroads, 
airlines, or other carriers—have agreed 
to honor the AF card directly. The 
tickets must be bought through Ameti- 
can Express if an AE card is used 
e Swank Outlets—By the time the new 
cards go into. use, American Express 
expects to have several thousand _te- 
tail outlets signed up to participate. 
Already, it has concluded arrangements 
with the Avis car rental svstem and 
with such posh establishments as the 
Dorchester Hotel in London and 
restaurants like the Colony in New York 
and Maxim’s in Paris. It will also 
list places in a more moderate price 
range. 

For the privilege of carrving an 
American Express credit card, custom- 
ers will pay $6 a vear, plus $3 for extra 
cards on the same account. Cardholders 
will be billed monthly, and payment in 
full will be due with each statement. 

Che affliated restaurants and night 
clubs in the U.S. and Canada will pay 
American Express a fixed commission 
on all credit card sales, ranging from 


5% to 7 according to their volume. 
U.S. and Canadian hotels and motels 


will have an option—either 34% to 5% 
of a guest’s total credit card bill or 3% 
to 44% of the charge for accommoda- 
tions, meals, and beverages. Com- 
missions abroad will vary with the 
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What’s New with Yuba? 


.-» Expanded nationwide bridge building capabilities through 
purchase of Judson Pacific-Myrphy Corporation! 


This new Yuba subsidiary is one of the largest and 
most experienced fabricators and erectors of structural 
steel, with a national division devoted exclusively to 
bridge construction. It has long been identified with 
major bridge building projects, such as the famous $63 
million Richmond-San Rafael span illustrated above, 
the Columbia River Crossing at The Dalles, Oregon, 
and the world’s highest arch bridge, currently under 
construction across the Colorado River in Arizona. 
In other fields, too, Yuba’s program of planned di- 
versification continues to make big news, linking the 
Yuba name with many vital industries on which Amer- 
ica’s growth and strength depend: In petroleum...with 





heat exchangers and fractionating columns. In power... 
with condensers and feedwater heaters. In chemical... 
with expansion joints and pressure vessels. Jn hydro- 
electric...with gates and penstocks. In construction... 
with “Movall” earthmovers, and steel bridges and build- 
ings. In general industry...with cranes and hoists. In 
mining...with dredges and ore handling equipment. Jn 
defense ...with systems components and transducers. 

Well-known consumer products, too, proudly bear 
the Yuba name, including the famous “Shopsmith” line 
of home workshop tools, and “Choremaster” garden 
tractors and power lawn mowers 

These are but a few. And more will come, thanks to 
Yuba research, development, and a dynamic expansion 
program designed to better serve industry, business and 
defense. 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, Son Francisco 4, California 


DIVISIONS: ADSCO DIVISION, Buffalo,N.Y. + 
DALMOTOR DIVISION, Santa Clara, Calif. «+ 
YUBA MANUFACTURING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. ° 

YUBA SYSTEMS DIVISION, Menlo Park, Calif. 


SUBSIDIARIES: jJUDSON PACIFIC-MURPHY CORPORATION, Emeryville, Calif. 
YUBA POWER PRODUCTS, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CALSTEEL DIVISION, Richmond, Calif. 
YUBA HEAT TRANSFER DIVISION, Honesdale, Pa. 
YUBA MINING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. 








These Users say Hath 


to Allis-Chalmers lift trucks 





“Our fleet of 14 Allis-Chalmers 
lift trucks lets us operate at 
costs much lower than we 
thought possible,”’ says Al 
Williams, Supt. of an Illinois 
stevedoring company. 


“They are brutes for punish- 
ment,” says a Michi an pro- 
duction manager. “They lift 
weights well beyond their rated 
capacity, yet stand the punish- 
ment very well.” 





No major engine overhaul under 
10,500 hours for our 19 Allis- 
Chalmers lift trucks says J. G. 
Wolfer, general traffic man- 
ager of a New York brewery. 





o 


You will, too! 











Let your dealer explain 
why users prefer Allis-Chalmers lift trucks — why you will, 
too! Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


BH-74 








SALES BUILDER 


Gas or electric pow- 
ered, scaled down 
real Junior avtos; 6 

models Sensotionol hr. 
as consumer ond soles 
incentive prizes, gifts. > 
Write for detoils 


A preliminary sur- 
vey of your prob- 
lern made without 
charge will deter- 
mine potential 
savings and the 
cost. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 











We smvste your maquiry 


CcosT 


, Biaegiy ENGINEERING 
4 EXPERIENCE 
: GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


GREENWICH + CONNECTICUT 






POWERCAR CO. 290 Willow St., Mystic, Conn. 








after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 


ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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country. In comparison with Diners’ 
Club’s flat 7%, these commission ar- 
rangements are more flexible. 
e Inducements—American Express de- 
voted five years to preparing itself for 
the venture into credit cards. 

Until after World War II, the use 
of credit cards was pretty much limited 
to oil companies and a few hotels and 
restaurants with their own lists of 
select customers. But in the postwar 
era, credit really became entrenched 
as a way of life. ““he average person 
simply can’t resist the credit card,” ex- 
plains the sales chief of one of the 
oldest card clubs. “To the business- 
man, it’s a little like being in a private 
club—if you can sign your name, you 
enjoy paying for somebody's lunch.” 
No less an oracle than the Institute 
for Motivational Research calls the 
credit cards “magic.” 

From the early starters in the credit 
card business, American Express 
learned two lessons—a card should seem 
an exclusive privilege and it should be 
as universal as possible. “On one hand, 
you need the top places on your list— 
call it snob appeal,” says one card club 
executive. “At the same time, you 
have to list thousands of outlets, be- 
cause people want the credit card to be 
like carrving cash. The Gourmet card 
is an example. It was exclusive, but it 
wasn’t broad—now it’s out.” 
¢ Business Likes Them—Business has 
grown to like the credit card, too. An 
executive of a company where men in 
middle management and _ sales use 
credit cards extensively explains why: 
“First, they provide expense account 
records and, frankly, prevent a good deal 
of account padding. Second, they keep 
our people in the hotels where the 
cards are honored. The salesman can’t 
slip into a third-rate place and save $2 
or $3 a night—something we're opposed 
to.” 

Credit cards also furnish a conven- 
ient record for the Internal Revenue 
Service, which next vear will start re- 
quiring taxpayers with “reimbursed 
business expenses” to explain their out- 
lays in detail (but only if the employer 
does not demand such an accounting). 
“We had the biggest three-month pe- 
riod in our history for new members 
after the IRS ruling came out,”’ reports 
Ralph E. Schneider, chairman of 
ig Club. 

AE’s Reasons—A number of people 
h ad suggested that American Express 
join the credit card industry and take 
advantage of this boom. The idea was 
appealing for several reasons: 

e Credit cards seemed a _ logical 
extension of American Express’ estab- 
lished travel and check services. With 
its worldwide network of offices and 
solid reputation, it had a head start on 
furnishing comprehensive service. 

¢ More and more, businessmen 
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Mr. Schneider and “silent partner” dine at one of New York’s most 
celebrated showplaces, The Tap Room of Keen’s English Chop House. 


For the record: 


Ralph E. Schneider gives you his safe tips 


Chairman of The Board of The Diners’ Club, Mr. 
Schneider states: “Our record safes are absolutely 
essential to our business. Since the product we sell 
is credit, we must be sure that our franchises, con- 
tracts, agreements and other vital papers are com- 
pletely protected against loss or damage. That’s why 
we use Mosler Record Safes.” 

Successful businessmen everywhere insist on 
Mosler Record Safes. 1) Mosler Record Safes are 


absolutely fire-resistant; they’re Underwriters’ 
Laboratory approved. 2) Mosler Record Safes are 
functional, adapt easily to 40 different interior ar- 
rangements. 3) Mosler Record Safes are modern. 
They blend handsomely with office decor while they 
keep your records within arm’s reach. 

Learn how to rate your safe for safety. Call your 
local Mosler dealer, or write: Dept. BW-858, The 
Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS * RECORD SAFES 


FROM $200 














OFFERS A NEW DIMENSION 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS EXPANSION 


Here is Hawaii . . . the crossroads of the Pacific Basin, on whose land 
masses, and along whose western shores, live half a billion people. 

Here is America’s Pacific frontier, America’s Islands of opportu- 
nity. 

Here already is a thriving 1.5 billion dollar mid-Pacific economy, 
a 1958 American community, presenting immediate and future op- 
portunities to the business imagination that accepts the challenge. 
Since 1950... 

Hawaii's population has increased 26% 

Total value of goods and services produced—up 58% 

Personal income—up 61% . . . Construction—up 300% 
Business and technical know-how, combined with an understanding 
of Hawaii's potential, have already established a number of flourish- 
ing new manufacturing plants. 

There is room for more—for plants that can increase Hawaii's 
exports, or provide the local market with goods now shipped to 
Hawaii. 

Perhaps your business can find a new dimension at the cross- 
roads of the vast Pacific World. 

Let us send you the facts to stimulate your business imagination. 


This illustrated, 48-page brochure is yours for the 
asking. Just write Dept. B-8 on your firm’s letterhead. 
- Confidential inquiries promptly answered in detail. 


™ Territory of HAWAII 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION AUTHORITY 


1124 MILLER ST., HONOLULU 13, HAWAII 
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would be needing credit cards of broad 
usefulness, partly because of the IRS 
ruling. 

¢ Credit cards would bring income 
from cardholder charges, commissions, 
and extra travel business attracted to 
American Express offices. 

This year alone, American Express 
aims to recruit several hundred thou- 
sand cardholders; for the future, the 
company says, “studies show a poten- 
tial demand up in the millions—for a 
truly comprehensive card.” It hopes 
many small-scale issuers of cards will 
drop out of the running and switch 
their clients to American Express—as 
Gourmet has already done. “Handling 
costs are too high” for credit cards on 
a small scale says A. E. “We expect to 
solve that problem with a streamlined 
paperwork and billing system centered 
in New York—plus, of course, a volume 
operation.” 

The company is sure that the new 
credit cards won't undercut its chief 
source of income, the travelers’ check 
(or “cheque” as American Express 
would have it). Businessmen will usc 
the credit cards, vacationers the 
cheques, AE contends. Competitors in 
the travel check business aren’t so cer- 
tain it will work out this way, how- 
ever. 


lll. Where the Profits Lie 


From the evidence so far, American 
Express is invading a field that can be 
profitable if it offers broad services. 
This conclusion stems from a look at 
what Diners’ Club has done. 

In the fiscal year ended last Mar. 31, 
Diners’ Club cardholders ran up more 
than $91-million in charges—42% more 
than the vear before. The club grossed 
$5.4-million in commissions and almost 
$2.4-million in dues for a total of about 
$7.8-million. On this take, the after- 
tax net came close to $1.4-million—or 
roughly $1.29 per share on about 1-mil- 
lion common shares outstanding. ‘This 
performance was 76% better than the 
previous year’s 73¢ per share. 

The biggest nuisance to Diners’ Club 
is making credit investigations and col- 
lections. But losses run less than 0.5% 
of total billings. The biggest expense 
item last year—$2.3-million—was for 
wages, rents, office equipment, and in- 
terest on short-term borrowing to cover 
payments to retail outlets before com- 
nussions came in. The club also spent 
$993,000 on management salaries and 
special development projects, $706,000 
en promotion and advertising, and 
$622,000 on credit and collections. 

e Personnel—Diners’ Club maintains 
eastern headquarters with a staff of 
420 in New York, a western office with 
300 people in Los Angeles to handle 
billings and credit. In addition, 13 
branch offices in the U.S. and Canada 
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(Photo courtesy National Cotton Council) 


ANOTHER FIELD WHERE SHEFFIELD GAGES 
CUT COSTS AND IMPROVE QUALITY 


The ingenious de- 

vice pictured above 

is the well-known 

Shefheld Micronaire 

gage used practicaily 

everywhere cotton is 

grown, bought and 

sold, and. processed 

into yarn and fabric. It grades cotton 

fineness and maturity quickly and 

scientifically—a job that used to be 

done solely by sight and feel, a slow, 
laborious, costly process. 

Now when textile manufacturers 

wish to blend cotton of various fine- 


A thousand products 


nesses in order to give you better 
looking, longer lasting fabrics, they 
know they are working with grades 
of cotton exactly as specified —certi- 
fied by Sheffield Micronaire! 

Our technological progress hinges 
upon our ability to measure things 
precisely. Better cars, better appli- 
ances for your home, better airplanes, 
better missiles—all trace their being 
back to man’s ability to split the inch 
finer and finer. 


Sheffield Corporation is the Bendix 
subsidiary which specializes in pre- 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


cision measurement devices. Its famed 
Eli Whitney Metrology Laborator 
in Dayton offers industry a twofold 
service: dimensional testing and certi- 
fication which until now has been 
available only at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards; and a counseling service 
for executives and technicians respon- 
sible for quality control. 


Sheffield also makes special machine 


tools, classifying, segregating and 


assembly machines for automation 
lines. For further information, please 
Shefhield Dayton 1, 


write direct, 


Ohio. 


a million ideas 





SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE 
ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
METROPOLITAN MIAMI 


Let us show you how 
your company can 
profit by locating in 
this fast growing area. 


. . A 24 section, 
complete economic 
analysis has just 

been prepared to supply you 
with complete data which 
will assist in determining 
how your particular manu- 
facturing or statewide, na- 
tional/international distribu- 
tion operation can profit here. 
This important study will be 
mailed to you free of charge 
—in strictest confidence—if 
you write, on your letterhead, 
to the address listed below. 


pA Sy John N. Gibson, Director 

DADE COUNTY 

DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 
Section: 40 

Chamber of Commerce Building 
Miami, Florida 

An agency of the Metropolitan Miami government 


‘ bade aan 


NEW! 
BUSINESS 


in 24K gold 
plate or chrome 


packaged home tool kit 
in many sizes, from 1 to 10 tools. 
And, the tools “most used” around the house, 
surveys show. Prices from $4.95 up to 
$49.95 for the large gold plated kit 
A life-time remembrance skillfully 
designed and attractively packaged 


Whether for good will, for incentives, 
or for appreciation, here is a honey! 
Write for catalog and discount 
Consolidated Tool Company 


2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Subsidiary of Pendleton Tool Industries 
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employ perhaps 130 others. So far in 
its young life, the club has plowed 
earnings back into the organization. 


IV. Stirrings of Opposition 


Not everyone is happy with the suc- 
cess of outfits such as Diners’ Club. 
Many travel agents, for example, resent 
the fact that commissions sometimes go 
to the clubs instead of to them. Ameri- 
can Express hopes to do a better job 
of endearing itself to the travel agents. 
If a travel agent makes a hotel reserva- 
tion and the client uses an AE credit 
card at the hotel instead of paving 
cash, the agent will still receive his 
standard 10% comrnission. In order to 
win the travel agents to its side, AE 
will forego its percentage in such cases. 

Even so, the American Society of 
l'ravel Agents has yet to decide whether 
its members should help promote the 
AF. card. 
¢ Other Foes—The hotel industry is 
more outspoken than travel agents 
about commission credit cards, because 
of the chunk commissions take out of 
a hotel's profits. The American Hotel 
Assn. recently exhorted its 5,500 mem- 
bers not to extend credit on any such 
card; it supports the commission-free 
Universal Travelcard. At the same time, 
among the many rumors floating about 
in the volatile credit card industry are 
reports that Sheraton is dickering with 
Diners’ Club for a tie-in and that Hil- 
ton may expand its own credit card 
svstem. 

Some restaurants aren’t exactly happy 
about credit cards themselves. Philip 
Rosen, owner of New York's exclusive, 
expensive Cafe Chambord, complains 
“Lhe commission clubs are a new 
burden in our industry—a tax. And 
they don’t bring in more business—not 
in my experience.” But Rosen admits 
he has remained in Diners’ Club (and 
formerly Gourmet) because — nearly 
all his leading competitors are in. “I 
may even join with American Express,” 
he adds. ‘At least, there’s a chance 
that their commission mav be lower.” 

Ihe Chambord has its own card 
plan, and Rosen is thinking of en- 
couraging membership by offering a 5% 
discount. ‘Together with a few other 
quality restaurants, he might even de- 
vise a discount arrangement to “build 
an exclusive credit card and mavbe 
climinate commissions to outsiders.” 

In the long run, though, American 
I’xpress is confident that customers 
will resist this sort of pitch. ‘After all,” 
savs an official, “the big advantage of 
a card like ours is to be able to charge 
at a great many places. Why refill your 
wallet with an assortment of individual 
cards?” ‘The company’s gamble rests on 
this belief that today’s businessman 
wants only one credit card—and that 
one as good as gold. END 
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ASBESTOS 


YARNS + FABRICS - TAPES 


a 
Pot 
Center, N.Y. 20,N.Y. 


of Management 


clues: js 


Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 


To The Solution 








ADDRESS BOX NO, REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest ou 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 45: 68 Post 8t. 








POSITION VACANT 


Sales Director—Electric Motors & Gearmo- 
tors, Required for Middle West operation. 
Most complete line possible, with major price 
benefits, substantial remuneration and pros- 
pects for outstanding man. Resume to— 
Newman Electric Motors Inc., 357 Wilson 
Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Engineering Manufacturer’s Representative 
seeking electronic instrument and compo- 
nents lines for Texas and Oklahoma. RA- 
8492, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Quebec Manufacturer Has Precision Metal 
Working facilities available for the manufac- 
ture of your product or components for the 
Canadian market. Highly trained male and 
female labor skilled in precision metal work- 
ing available immediately. Will consider 
production of your product on a licensing, 
royalty or other basis. SS-8567, Business 
Week 


Exciting home business or office side line. 
Mail order executive will show you how to 
net large profits with no investment in mer- 
chandise or advertising required. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Proven practical, fully 
explained in Free confidential letter. Write: 
Impact! Inc., 3407 Prospect Avenue, Dept. 
10-8, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 
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THE TREND 





The United Nations and the Middle East 


This week’s meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly makes it quite clear that phase one 
of the Middle East crisis has ended. There is little, 
if any, danger today of a Korean-type local war in 
the Middle East—something that appeared to be a 
very real possibility when the first contingent of 
U.S. Marines landed in Lebanon a month ago. The 
withdrawal of the Marine battalion, announced just 
as the U.N. special session was gathering in New 
York, is a further indication that a new phase has 
opened. 

The problem now is whether the U. S. and Britain, 
with U.N. approval, can maintain the balance of 
power in the Middle East long enough for the U.N. 
itself to become the guarantor of reasonable stabil- 
ity in the area. If that proves possible, the U.N. 
will have a chance also to launch economic develop- 
ment programs that should help root out the causes 
of the present turmoil. 

The U.N. cannot be expected to find any easy or 
quick solutions to the problems that have made the 
Middle East a tinderbox. No more than a start will 
be made even if the General Assembly approves 
Pres. Eisenhower’s plan to have the U.N. (1) estab- 
lish a new observer-police unit that will protect 
Lebanon and Jordan from outside interference, and 
(2) launch a development program for the benefit of 
the whole area (page 31). 

Back of the upheaval in the Middle East are two 
revolutionary forces—a historically delayed explo- 
sion of Arab nationalism and a coolly calculated ex- 
pansion of Soviet imperialism. Either of these 
forces alone would create difficulties enough for the 
West. In combination they threaten to destroy 
strategic and economic interests that are vital to 
Western strength. 

The U.S. (and more belatedly Britain) has shown 
itself ready to recognize Arab nationalism and its 
push for independence and international status. 
Washington proved this at the time of British- 
French intervention at Suez. More recently, both 
London and Washington have demonstrated it by 
their recognition of the revolutionary government 
in Iraq. But by intervening in Lebanon and Jordan, 
the two countries also demonstrated that they are 
not willing to see established Western interests 
simply wiped out—from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf—by a brush fire ignited by Pres. 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic. After a survey 
of the Middle East as Eisenhower’s special envoy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy 
has expressed his belief that the U.S. can live with 
both Arab nationalism and Pan-Arabism—but only 
if they are “properly managed and contained.” 

By offering to meet with Soviet Premier Khrush- 
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chey in a special U.N. Security Council ses- 
sion, Pres. Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan have recognized that Russia must be 
given a say in Middle Eastern affairs. But this does 
not mean that Washington and London intend to 
let the area fall into the Soviet orbit. That would 
be a disaster not only for the West but for the Arabs. 

Only Soviet interests are served by the sugges- 
tions recently made by some American commen- 
tators that, on grounds of geographical proximity, 
the Russians have as much right to their Monroe 
Doctrine for the Middle East as we have to ours 
in Latin America. This view totally ignores the 
real balance of power in the world and could lead 
only to a mechanistic line drawing that logically 
would put Britain and Japan in the Soviet sphere. 

There is need to find a new reconciliation of 
Arab and Western interests in the Middle East. But 
we see no reason why Moscow need be appeased 
in the area. If the Soviets were truly interested in 


the welfare of the Arabs and the peace of the 
world they would be helping to achieve such a 
reconciliation, not using Arab nationalism as a lever 
for expanding their own empire. 


The Trade Bill Passes 


The day by day maneuverings of the U.S. Con- 
gress on reciprocal trade are at least as confusing as 
is Khrushchev on the summit. 

The bill passed by the Senate this week, with all 
its escape hatches, restrictions, and peril points is 
so complex that it is extremely difficult to forecast 
its effect on trade (page 29). 

Nevertheless, the bill is no inconsiderable achieve- 
ment. Its passage came after a winter and spring 
of recession during which Congress was under 
heavy pressure to raise barriers against imports 
that threatened segments of American industry. 

This, moreover, is the eleventh time in 24 years 
in which Congress has approved reciprocal trade 
legislation. So Congress is at least holding the line 
on a battle begun in the Great Depression by Cordell 
Hull. Since World War II, in particular, the U.S. 
has taken the lead in reducing trade barriers. In 
this process, we have cut our tariffs below those of 
the other major trading nations. 

This bill looks ahead to negotiations with the 
European Common Market nations. Tariff cuts 
negotiated in the next four years can, under the 
law’s provisions, be put in effect in the following 
four years. The cuts may be up to 20%. 

In the light of all this, we think the country owes 
the Congressional leaders who managed this exten- 
sion a vote of thanks. 
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Apples 


for 
the 


Axlemaker... 


Wit machines as with men, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Mindful of this, Eaton Manufacturing 
Company asked Shell if a way could be 
found to provide ‘“‘an apple a day”’ for 
its Axle Division Plant in Cleveland. 
As a first step, Shell lubrication engi- 
neers surveyed all of the plant’s 1500 
machines, classifying them according to 
lubrication needs and method of serv- 
icing. On this basis a scientific lubrica- 
tion schedule was set up to make best 
use of each oiler’s time with a minimum 
inventory of Shell oils and greases. 


This unique maintenance formula is 
being watched with interest by other 
lubrication specialists and promises to 
become a model throughout industry. 


Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
a leading manufacturer of truck 
axles and components for industry, 
has made plant-maintenance history 
by using a unique program of mod- 
ern lubrication developed by Shell. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 
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CONVAIR JETLINER 
MASTERPIECE OF 


Designed in every detail to lead the way, the new jet-age Los Angeles International 
Airport and the Convair Jet-Liner will bring tomorrow’s travel beyond your dreams. 


For you, the jet-age traveler, both this airport and 1p 7 
. : ‘ , ' Af | i? 
the Convair 880 Jet-Liner are Masterpieces cf Design. r ul \ F thy 
~’. 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Among airlines first to offer Convair 880 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazi!) 





